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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 90 Conventions and 83 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
were brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 
force. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembiy of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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The Contribution of the I.L.O. to Peace 
by 


Edward PHELAN 


On 28 June 1949, thirty years will have elapsed since the 
signature of the first of the Treaties which contained the Constitu- 
tion of the I.L.0. During those thirty years the I.L.0. has steadily 
pursued its mission of contributing, within the framework of its 
Constitution, to the building up of a system of world peace. It 
is fitting that the assessment of that contribution which the Office 
is privileged to publish in the following pages should have been 
made by one who has been associated with the I.L.0. from the 
first and whose knowledge of its history is unrivalled, the former 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, Mr. Edward 
Phelan. 


HE PREAMBLE to the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation as inserted in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1919 concluded with the following words: “ The 
High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice 
and humanity, as well as by the desire to secure the permanent 
peace of the world, agree to the following . ” 

The reference to “the permanent peace of the world ” in 
this context was regarded by some of those present at Paris 
as a mere rhetorical flourish, reminiscent of the Preamble to 
the Holy Alliance. Without any great conviction, they 
expressed the hope that the I.L.0. might not share the same 
unhappy fate. 

The 1919 Preamble contains another reference to peace : 
it asserts that universal peace “can be established only if it 
is based upon social justice ”, and this is the text which has 
been more frequently quoted. But it also has been criticised 
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on the ground that it puts the cart before the horse. Without 
peace, it was argued, there can be no progress towards social 
justice : social justice, therefore, is not the foundation of peace 
but a part of its superstructure. 

There is now a much wider understanding that peace, if it 
is to survive, cannot be limited to the negative conception of 
the prevention of war, but that it must be positive and dyna- 
mic. A fire brigade is indeed essential to preserve the com- 
munity from destruction. But its existence presupposes that 
there is something to be saved and a will to save it. Inter- 
national security machinery can only be effective in the 
degree in which there is a living international community 
from which it can draw the authority and resources necessary 
for its task. The preventive and the creative effort must 
co-exist and the development of the latter on the widest 
possible basis is a fundamental contribution to peace. It is 
naturally in this latter field that the I.L.0.’s contribution, 
which it is now proposed to examine, has been made. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE SOCIAL OBJECTIVE 


The three Great Powers, the United States of America, 
Great Britain and France were, however, little concerned with 
these generalisations in Paris in 1919. They were preoccupied 
with a critical post-war situation, more immediately dangerous 
than that which followed the second world war. A revolu- 
tionary temper was widespread : the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia had been followed by the régime of Bela Kun in 
Hungary ; the shop steward movement in Great Britain had 
honeycombed many of the larger trade unions and undermined 
the authority of their constitutional executives; the trade 
union movements in France and Italy showed signs of becoming 
more and more extremist; millions of men, trained in the 
use of arms, to whom extravagant promises had been freely 
made were about to be demobilised ; the wave of unrest had 
spread even to such stable and peaceful democracies as the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. How gravely the situation was 
viewed may be indicated by the fact that during the Peace 
Conference itself Clemenceau moved many thousands of troops 
into Paris as a precaution against rioting in the streets. 
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The decision to give labour matters a prominent place in 
the Peace Treaty was essentially a reflection of this pre- 
occupation. The Peace Conference accepted the proposals of 
its Labour Commission without much concern either for the 
generalisations of the Preamble or for the details of the pro- 
posed organisation.' In other circumstances it is indeed 
highly probable that some of the more daring innovations in 
the latter, such as the provision that non-Government delegates 
should enjoy equal voting power and equal status with Gov- 
ernment delegates in the International Labour Conference, 
would have been considered unacceptable. 

But grave differences of opinion concerning the political 
and economic parts of the Treaty and the practical urgency 
of the situation just described combined to make detailed 
consideration impossible. Not only were the Preamble and 
the organisational provisions of the I.L.0. Constitution 
approved for insertion in the Treaty, but by a special decision 
of the Peace Conference of 11 April 1919 the I.L.O. was 
immediately set afloat and requested to get to work as rapidly 
as possible without waiting for the Peace Treaty to come into 
force. 

The first International Labour Conference accordingly met 
only a few months later, in October 1919, in Washington, D.C. 
It was remarkable, not only because, far from being purely 
organisational, it adopted a number of Conventions and 
Recommendations, but also because of its decision to admit 
Germany and Austria to membership of the Organisation. 
In taking this decision, fundamentally political in character, 
the I.L.O. went far outside the narrow technical limits within 
which many thought it should be confined, and incidentally 
established a precedent which was to have important conse- 
quences in later years. 

In succeeding conferences it continued to build up the 
series of Conventions and Recommendations, which steadily 





1 The only part of the proposals which gave rise to discussions and difficulty 
was what was known as “the list of points”, a final article containing a list of 
subjects which the I.L.0. might consider and including the question of 
migration, a question which raised political issues in the United States, 
Canada and other countries. Cf. The Origins of the International Labor 
Organization, edited by James T. SHOTWELL and published by the Carnegie 
eens for International Peace (New York, Columbia University Press, 

934). 
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progressed towards the dimensions of an international labour 
code. This was the part of its work which attracted most 
attention. Though, as will be seen, there were from time to 
time, differences of opinion as to the matters which properly 
lay within this sphere of its activity, there was little discussion, 
either within the Organisation or without, on the validity or 
otherwise of the contention that this work was a direct con- 
tribution to peace. 

The second world war, once the military issue became a 
foregone conclusion, inevitably precipitated a review of the 
whole problem of peaceful relations between nations. Ultimate- 
ly this culminated in the establishment of the United Nations, 
but even before any plans had been formulated for this new 
organisation the I.L.O. had undertaken an examination of its 
own activities and machinery and had decided on certain 
amendments to its Constitution in order to perfect and com- 
plete it in the light of over twenty-five years’ experience of its 
working. The examination which led to these amendments 
was remarkably thorough. A Working Party which sat 
continuously in London for some six weeks scrutinised the 
Constitution with the greatest thoroughness and embodied 
its observations and proposals in a detailed report. This 
report was submitted to all the Governments of Member 
States so that they might give the necessary instructions to 
their delegations to the Conference, and at the Conference a 
committee again subjected it to a lengthy examination before 
proposals were made to the Conference for decision. 

The Constitution as amended by unanimous decision at 
the Conference after this careful and protracted preliminary 
work may therefore be taken as expressing the fully considered 
opinion of Governments, employers and workers, and the 
references which it contains to the relationship between the 
work of the I.L.0. and peace have an enhanced authority. 
The old phrases are retained in the Preamble, but a new 
significance and importance is given them by the Declaration 
of Philadelphia, which is incorporated in the Constitution 
and which not only defines the nature of the I.L.O.’s mission, 
but places it in the setting of the general effort to secure and 
maintain a peaceful world. The dictum that “lasting peace 
can be established only if it is based on social justice ” can no 
longer be dismissed as a rhetorical flourish. Its truth is now 
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asserted as having been “ fully demonstrated ” by experience, 
and its meaning is developed in the clearest terms. Peace, 
“the central aim of international policy ”, is unambiguously 
defined as the attainment of a state of affairs in which “ all 
human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the 
right to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity ”. This is the central aim, 
the essential substance of what the I.L.O. proclaims peace to 
mean. Few will quarrel with the definition: few will argue 
that a peace missing one or other of these elements would be 
worth securing, or if secured could be long maintained. 

The Declaration contains much else of importance—general 
principles, such as that “poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere ”, and a catalogue of concrete 
measures which need to be achieved. But all of them derive 
from the central conception just quoted, of which they are a 
more detailed exposition. And, finally, the Declaration 
recognises that the application of these principles and measures 
is not a matter for the I.L.O. alone and pledges the co-operation 
of the International Labour Organisation with such other 
international bodies as may be entrusted with a share of the 
responsibility for the great task which is involved. There is 
no specific mention of the United Nations since, as already 
indicated, the Declaration was framed before the United 
Nations came into being ; but the wording used presumes its 
creation and even the possibility, since realised, of the exist- 
ence of specialised agencies. The agreements later made both 
with the United Nations itself and with a number of the 
specialised agencies give effect to the principle of co-operation, 
to which the I.L.0. was thus committed in advance. 

Hence, both through its revised Constitution and through 
the agreements entered into with the United Nations and with 
the specialised agencies, the fact that the I.L.O. has an impor- 
tant contribution to make to the general peace effort has 
been recognised far more widely and more completely than 
in 1919. The reasons for that wider and completer recognition 
are implicit in the Declaration of Philadelphia, which, as 
President Franklin Roosevelt said, “ sums up the aspirations 
of an epoch ”. Those aspirations developed with ever-increasing 
clarity in the period between the two world wars. The Declar- 
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ation of Philadelphia did not invent but recorded them. 
They arose out of the development of international life during 
the inter-war period, a development to which the I.L.0. 
itself contributed in no mean degree. In 1919 the argument 
that “the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries ” was 
accepted as proved and as sufficient to justify international 
machinery as the appropriate instrument through which the 
obstacle could be surmounted. The fact that a wave of social 
unrest had precipitated a rapid political decision and given 
the I.L.O. the opportunity for what many considered to be 
an unduly ambitious start did not really alter the general 
thinking that the effort to be pursued was essentially humani- 
tarian and at best only remotely related to the great issues 
of keeping the peace. It was this which explained in large 
measure a certain jealousy with which the I.L.O. was regarded 
in League circles and the efforts of certain Governments in 
the early years to confine the I.L.O.’s efforts to questions 
where either the humanitarian or the competitive commercial 
element was predominant. Only slowly did the conviction 
emerge that social and economic problems were inseparable, 
and only in the supreme ordeal of the war did it become over- 
whelmingly evident that in the final analysis the strength of 
democracy derived from the health, intelligence and political 
maturity of its citizens, to the development of which the 
successful operation of the I.L.O. could powerfully contribute. 
In 1919 hours of labour was considered a proper subject for 
the I.L.O. to discuss. But when Albert Thomas a year or two 
later pressed for a consideration of the problems of leisure 
ridicule was thought a sufficient criticism. The idea that 
shorter hours and holidays with pay could have any other 
justification than that of avoiding inhumanly exhausting 
effort or providing a necessary opportunity for recuperation 
was not easily assimilated. The conviction that government 
by the people could only be a reality if men and women had 
the time and energy to follow the questions which their votes 
must decide, and that their political freedom must inevitably 
perish unless it was accompanied by economic independence, 
only began to emerge in later years. The war sharply focused 
what had hitherto been only vaguely apprehended, and in 
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the Declaration of Philadelphia the representatives of the free 
peoples proclaimed the vital importance of the social objective 
and defined its fundamental place in the structure of peace. 
The principles which the founders of the 1.L.0. had set forth 
thus acquired general acceptance and a more precise definition. 
Let us now examine whether the I.L.O. has in fact been able 
to promote their effective application and what are the main 
heads under which it may be claimed that the I1.L.0. has 
made a concrete contribution to the building of a peaceful 
world. 


THE CREATION OF A COMMON SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The improvement of conditions of labour has of course a 
direct effect in developing material well-being, in protecting 
and enhancing human dignity, and in advancing the economic 
security of the individual and thereby affording greater 
opportunities for his spiritual and political development. 
This, as is wellknown, is a major field of I.L.O. activity and 
therefore need not be dealt with at length, though some of 
its less wellknown features call for comment. Up to the 
present, 90 Conventions and 83 Recommendations have been 
adopted, and these taken together constitute what is now 
commonly referred to as the International Labour Code. 
A list of the subjects covered would unduly burden an article 
such as the present: it will suffice to mention, as examples, 
hours of work, unemployment, wages, apprenticeship, the 
employment of children, public works, migration, maternity, 
holidays with pay, industrial health, safety and welfare, 
social security, industrial relations, maritime labour, social 
policy in non-metropolitan territories, labour inspection, 
statistics, freedom of association. These headings jotted down 
at random give some idea of the scope and variety of the 
matters with which the I.L.O. has dealt through this particular 
procedure. 

It will be remembered that Conventions when ratified 
create binding international obligations, whereas Recommend- 
ations are, as their name implies, guides for national action. 
In both cases, however, the texts are legislative in character ; 
they are designed to state definite obligations, or detailed 
provisions to which effect should be given by national legis- 
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lation, decree, or executive action. They are therefore framed 
only after wide consultation and long discussion, in which 
every term and phrase is carefully scrutinised by a succession 
of tripartite bodies before final adoption by the Conference. 
They therefore represent something very different from, and 
something much more difficult to formulate than, the resolu- 
tions frequently adopted by international bodies which aim 
only at arriving at a collective opinion on some restricted 
though possibly very important issue. 

The 90 Conventions have so far secured 1,012 ratifications. 
It is not necessary for the present purpose to discuss the 
criticism which is often made that ratifications should be 
more numerous. Such criticism, in so far as it acts as a spur 
to wider ratification, is helpful and the continuous scrutiny 
of the level of ratifications is essential to the success of an 
important part of the I.L.0.’s work. The fact that 90 Con- 
ventions have been adopted and that 1,012 ratifications have 
been registered represents the bringing into existence of a 
network of international obligations which has no parallel in 
the case of any other international organisation. As the 
Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions so well 
put it, this achievement has given “a social content to the 
law of nations which promises a great accession of strength 
to the growing world community ”.! In this respect the I.L.O. 
may legitimately claim to have made an important contribu- 
tion to the building of the peace structure. 

More important, however, is the question of the effect 
of the I.L.O.’s effort on conditions of life and labour throughout 
the world. In this connection Conventions and Recommend- 
ations may be considered together. A ratified Convention 
obligates the ratifying country to give effect to all of the pro- 
visions which the Convention contains. But where a Conven- 
tion is not ratified its application has nevertheless to be 
considered (and under the revised Constitution reported on), 
and therefore, like a Recommendation, it influences national 
action. Thus, both Conventions (whether ratified or not) 
and Recommendations contribute to what the Delegation on 
Constitutional Questions called “the creation of a common 





1 International Labour Conference, 29th Session, Montreal 1946, Report II 
(1) : Constitutional Questions, Part 1: Reports of the Conference Delegation on 
Constitutional Questions (Montreal, International Labour Office, 1946), p. 36. 
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social consciousness extending beyond frontiers” which 
stimulates measures of social progress. That stimulation does 
not derive from Conventions and Recommendations alone. 
The other activities of the I.L.O., its work of research and 
information, its publications and advisory missions, its 
technical meetings, its preparatory work (for example, the 
drafting of safety codes) and the meetings of regional confer- 
ences, of industrial committees and of the International 
Labour Conference itself, all strengthen in different ways this 
common social consciousness and reinforce the efforts to 
translate it into positive and effective action. 

There is of course no way in which the total result of the 
I.L.O.’s influence on the betterment of conditions of life and 
labour can be measured. Even to attempt to collect and 
classify national legislative decisions which derive directly 
from 1.L.0. action would be an enormous task. The complexity 
of labour legislation in our modern world is little appreciated 
by those who are not specialists in one or other branch of it. 
Even within one of the many fields of I.L.O. activity it is 
probable that the number of texts nationally adopted since 
the I.L.O. began its work would run to many thousands. 
But while it is not possible to appeal for proof to a kind of 
census of all the social legislation enacted or decreed in the 
different countries during the last three decades, there is 
other evidence which shows that the greater part of that 
legislation was either directly inspired or considerably 
influenced by the work of the I.L.O. This may seem a startling 
claim. Put more dramatically, it amounts to the assertion 
that over the last thirty years improved conditions of life 
and labour have been secured for many hundreds of millions 
of men, women and children as a direct result of the I.L.O.’s 
activities. 

While a detailed analysis, country by country, is not 
available as proof, an application of the statistician’s method 
of sampling will serve to show that so extensive a claim cannot 
be dismissed as merely fantastic. For example, when the 
I.L.0. took up the question of social insurance, only two 
countries, Germany and Great Britain, had any important 
legislation on the subject and the risks covered were restricted 
te old age, sickness, and unemployment. Now social insur- 
ance, or social security as it has come to be called, extends to 
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practically every country in the world and it has become, or 
is steadily tending to become, comprehensive in its coverage 
of risks. In its steady extension it would be difficult to find 
a country—excluding the U.S.S.R., but including countries 
with the must advanced systems, such as Czechoslovakia, 
France, Mexico, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
others—which has not made use of I.L.O. material and called 
for assistance from I.L.O. experts. Or, if social insurance 
would seem to be a particular and specially favourable subject, 
let us take the example of a vast area and population in which 
all types of social legislation enter into the evaluation. There 
is ample evidence as regards the great subcontinent of India 
that its progress in social legislation over the last thirty years 
was almost wholly inspired by the I.L.0.! 

The claim is not of course that the I.L.O. was the only 
instrument of social progress, nor that the I.L.O. is alone 
entitled to the credit. Trade unions in many countries led 
militant and successful campaigns for the improvement of 
conditions; enlightened Governments, political parties, 
employers’ organisations and other bodies also played an 
important part. But I.L.O. standards frequently gave con- 
crete definition to their aims and the I.L.O. was the centre 
to which they constantly turned for advice and assistance as 
each new step was planned, as the advance continued, and as 
the ground gained had to be consolidated. 

The profound and wide influence which the I.L.O. has 
exercised on social progress over the last thirty years will be 
more easily understood if the real nature of the International 
Labour Organisation and the way in which it functions is 
examined in somewhat greater detail. 

The International Labour Organisation should not be 
thought of in terms of the International Labour Office, or of 
the Governing Body or the International Labour Conference, 
or even of all three combined. Those indeed were the pieces 
of constitutional machinery with which it began, but they 
have become the centre of an infinitely wider network of orga- 
nisational elements, not only stretching to every State Member, 





1 See the statements by Sir Andrew Clow, Mr. C. F. Andrews, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Sir Atul Chatterjee and Sir Harold Butler, 
quoted in Report of the Diector-General submitted to the Preparatory Asian 
Regional Conference, New Delhi, October-November 1947 (New Delhi, 
International Labour Office, 1947), pp. 14-17. 
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but permeating deeply into the national life and daily activities 
of each. To get an idea of what this development means let 
us set out, in sequence, roughly what happens between the 
I.L.0. and one State Member on only one of the innumerable 
questions with which the I.L.O. has dealt. 

When first the I.L.O. takes up a question, information has 
to be collected by correspondence with, or by visits to, the 
Member, and that means contact with the Ministry of Labour 
or Social Affairs and with the employers’ and workers’ orga- 
nisations. The Ministry of Labour, before it replies, will 
probably have to consult other Government departments ; 
and the central employers’ and workers’ organisations will 
have to consult their constituent associations, possibly a long 
way down the line, depending on what industries are concerned 
and whether there are local differences which must be taken 
into account. The Ministry of Labour, too, will often wish to 
check with the employers’ and workers’ organisations on 
certain points. Thus, not only must information be collected, 
sifted, classified and summarised, but many meetings and 
discussions, joint or otherwise, may have to take place. This, 
however, is no more than the beginning. The study or report, 
when written, may be referred back from the I.L.O. for national 
comment, and a similar process of national consultation again 
ensues. The matter, let us suppose, then goes to the Governing 
Body for consideration in connection with the agenda of the 
Conference. Government representatives must put in motion 
the necessary national procedure to determine their instruc- 
tions, and employers’ and workers’ representatives do the same. 

If the matter is placed on the agenda of the Conference, the 
report and proposals which the Conference will consider again 
involve similar national action, though this time of a more 
thorough character because at the various stages of the Con- 
ference procedure votes must be taken, and so there must be 
instructions article by article, or even subparagraph by sub- 
paragraph, as to what can be accepted, what must be opposed, 
and what amendments shall be moved. When it is remembered 
that the subject is often one with a long controversial history 
attached to it, that employers and workers will probably hold 
strongly differing views on every point, and that the final 
decision will directly affect their interests, it will be readily 
understood that the national consideration given to the 
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matter at this stage is far from being a mere formality, that 
it will present problems of great difficulty for all concerned, 
and that much hard and detailed effort must be expended on 
every side. If the Conference now adopts a Convention, the 
Government is required by the Constitution of the I.L.O. to 
lay the Convention before the national Parliament for a 
decision as to whether it shall or shall not be ratified. Here 
again, there must be serious consideration and consultation 
not only on the decision whether or not to ratify, but, if 
ratification is to be proposed to Parliament, on the terms of 
the legislation required to give effect to the obligations of 
the Convention. If the country concerned is a colonial Power, 
all this consultation must be extended to the colonial author- 
ities in order to determine how far the terms of the Convention 
can be applied in their areas. In the event of ratification, 
legislation has to be applied, employers and workers must 
conform to it, and the Government must see, through inspec- 
tion or other appropriate methods, that its provisions are in 
fact effectively carried out. And finally, each year a report 
must be drawn up and furnished to the I.L.O. on the measures 
taken to ensure that the obligations of the Convention are 
being observed. 

The procedure outlined above may be even more compli- 
cated. There may be technical I.L.O. committees reporting 
at one or other stage, or a preparatory technical conference 
may be held before the matter goes to the International 
Labour Conference proper. The amount of national considera- 
tion and consultation will also, of course, vary with the degree 
of development of the country concerned, its sense of respon- 
sibility, the efficiency and completeness of its administrative 
machinery, the importance of its employers’ and workers’ 
organisations and, naturally, the degree in which the subject 
matter is of direct interest to it. But with greater or smaller 
activity something like this long series of national decisions 
must be arrived at as regards every matter which goes to the 
International Labour Conference and on which that Conference 
formulates either a Convention or a Recommendation. Thus, 
at any time in each Member State various stages of this pro- 
cedure will be running concurrently, corresponding to the 
matters with which the I.L.O. is dealing and the extent to 
which their international treatment has advanced. And almost 
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equally constantly Government officials and the authorised 
representatives of employers and workers will be sitting in 
one or other international I.L.O. meeting to participate in 
those international discussions and decisions which originate 
or carry further forward all this national effort. It is this 
vast panorama of continuous activity, both national and 
international, impossible to seize in all its varied detail, which 
is the real picture of the International Labour Organisation. 
It is this never-ceasing work of study, consultation, considera- 
tion, and decision—this perpetual adjustment of conflicting 
interests, simultaneously carried on on the national and the 
international plane, in which great numbers of individuals 
participate, representing, and responsive to, immeasurably 
greater numbers whose interests are affected—which explains 
why the I.L.0O. may confidently claim to have created “a 
common social consciousness extending beyond frontiers ”, to 
have welded into a single great living effort the energy and 
intelligence of the legislators, officials, technicians, employers 
and workers of all its Member countries, and thereby to have 
made an important contribution to the structure of peace. 

It is of course true that other international institutions, 
by multiplying contacts between national groups and by 
lining them up for a common effort in one or other international 
field, have also brought into existence far-flung networks of 
continuous international co-operation and by so doing have 
played their part in mobilising other groups and other interests 
in a positive collaboration which advances the cause of peace. 
Something like what has just been described in connection 
with the I.L.O. is a feature in the work of the other specialised 
agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation, U.N.E.S.C.O., 
the World Health Organisation, and of course of most of 
the varied activities of the United Nations itself. Consulta- 
tion at the national level and the bringing into international 
conference of representatives of those consulted is an inevitable 
part of the working of any piece of international machinery, 
and the I.L.O. is in no way peculiar in employing this method. 

But it is only when the operation of such processes has 
continued over a sufficiently long period to become a habit, 
and when one or other national group has come to regard a 
particular international instrument as peculiarly its own and 
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as the channel through which its national effort is carried 
to a fulfilment it could not otherwise achieve, that those 
involved in the process really become an established centre of 
creative activity from which new pulses of energy steadily go 
forth to strengthen international life. 

The measure of the contribution which such a development 
can make to the general effort of building a peaceful world 
depends on the degree in which three things are achieved : 
first, that the collaboration of both governmental and non- 
governmental elements has become part and parcel of their 
normal activities ; second, that it has permeated an influential 
organised body of citizens in the different countries; and 
third, that the objectives pursued are of direct and vital 
interest to the individuals of which that body is composed. 

It is evident that the first and second of these conditions 
are matters of growth for which time is required, and in this 
respect the I.L.O. has had an opportunity not yet available to 
the other institutions. Moreover, the non-governmental groups 
with which it is associated, the national organisations of 
workers and employers, are in general highly organised and 
play a central part in the life of their countries. This is parti- 
cularly true of the trade union movement, whose wide and 
growing influence in so many sectors of national life and 
policy gives it a unique position. 

It is for these reasons that in the case of the I.L.O. the 
process has acquired a significance and has been able to 
achieve a coherence, vitality and importance not yet equalled 
as regards the other international institutions. 

This development is of peculiar interest and has incalculable 
potentialities. It means that the “ common social consciousness 
extending beyond frontiers ” is more than a disembodied spirit, 
more than a unity of comprehension and a common attitude 
with which men may approach the solution of their social 
problems. It means that that social consciousness has its own 
instrument and its own channels of action, that it is embodied 
in an active community which has a physical and permanent 
existence. That community is of a kind hitherto unknown. It 
cannot be accurately described either as national or as interna- 
tional, for it possesses the attributes of both. Its members, the 
men and women who compose it, commute back and forth, 
now working within their national boundaries to adjust 
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national conditions to international policy, now meeting in 
international conference to frame international standards on 
the basis of national needs and experience. Both efforts are 
carried on concurrently. In essence they are identical, however 
superficially different they may appear. The process is like 
that of building a tunnel where work proceeds simultaneously 
from both ends at once. The two efforts differ in place and 
direction, but they make headway directly to a common 
objective. The significance of this active, unceasing co-operation 
spreading over the greater part of the globe, and with ramifica- 
tions penetrating deep into the day-to-day industrial life of the 
individual countries, can hardly be overestimated in any consi- 
deration of how the foundations of an enduring peace are 
to be solidly and widely based. Here perhaps we can see the 
beginning of a world community to which frontiers are no 
barrier, but in which they may almost be said to play a useful 
role. If world government is achieved, as no doubt it will 
be in some distant future, it will in all probability follow 
no existing national model. Too often perhaps, we set no 
limits to possible advance in the field of scientific invention 
while tacitly assuming that there are no discoveries still to 
be made in the field of political institutions. None can forecast 
what form future political institutions may take, but the ever- 
growing complexity of the conditions of life makes it unlikely 
in the extreme that a system of world order could function 
efficiently which ignored all those local spiritual, economic and 
social loyalties and habits whose roots are centuries deep. 
All these inform and inspire the multiple relations which 
constitute a particular fragment of civilisation. It is they, 
indeed, which make it work. In some way, they and their 
product must find their place in any improved world structure. 
The I.L.0. has shown one way in which they have come to 
play their part, losing none of their identity, in a wider sphere. 


I.L.0. INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL STRUCTURE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


The fundamental role of the existing political units in the 
present world structure, and in any proximate evolution of it, 
makes recent changes in their own structure of particular 
interest in connection with the problem of peace. While it is 
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generally recognised that the I.L.O. has helped in the advance- 
ment of their social conditions, and thereby contributed to the 
strength and stability of its Member States, it is less widely 
realised that it has in many cases profoundly influenced their 
political structure and development. The growth of the trade 
union movement, and the vastly greater place which it has 
taken in the life of even the most advanced countries, has 
undoubtedly been assisted by the 1.L.0. The status given by 
the Constitution to the workers’ delegates in the Conference, 
equal in all respects to that accorded to Government delegates, 
did much to increase the prestige and authority of the trade 
union movements by which they were nominated. The con- 
stitutional obligation of Governments to appoint workers’ 
delegates in agreement with trade union organisations where 
these existed, and the insistence of the Conference that this 
obligation should not be evaded, extended a powerful protec- 
tion to trade unions in many countries where they were 
struggling for existence or recognition. 

During its early years various attempts were made to 
confine the scope of the I1.L.0.’s possible activities within a 
comparatively narrow field. It was argued that it was not 
entitled to deal with agricultural workers, and that the term 
“ workers ” in its Constitution must be interpreted as covering 
wage earners only. The former interpretation, if it had been 
accepted, would have excluded from the I.L.O.’s competence 
the majority of the workers in many States ; the latter would 
have meant that it could not deal, for instance, with migra- 
tion, or unemployment, or child labour. These and other 
restrictions suggested are not now of importance, but their 
general tendency was to limit the subjects of I.L.O. action 
to those usually dealt with in collective agreements in industry, 
that is, to the field to which many thought trade union activity 
should be confined, and to which in fact it was very largely 
confined in many countries at that time. The effort not only 
failed, but the I.L.O.’s sphere of action steadily widened under 
Albert Thomas’ inspiring vision and vigorous leadership. 
The economic aspects of unemployment and of other social 
problems, forced labour and colonial conditions, migration 
and methods of financing land settlement, and a host of other 
subjects far outside the limits it had been attempted to set 
were taken up and actively pursued. The participation of 
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trade union representatives in I.L.O. discussions on all these 
subjects and in the decisions to which they led naturally 
initiated or augmented trade union intervention on the same 
subjects in the national sphere. It is not of course claimed 
that the extension of trade union interest and influence in an 
ever-widening range of questions of national policy would 
never have occurred had it not been for the I.L.O. ; but that 
the I.L.O. had an important part in it will scarcely be ques- 
tioned. Concurrent developments in the national sphere and 
at the international centre so reacted on one another that 
progress in the one both helped and was helped by progress 
in the other. 

The extension of the subjects brought within the I.L.O.’s 
sphere of action was also not without its effect on the structure 
of national administrative machinery. Even before that 
extension took place, the existence of the 1.L.0. had given 
an increased importance to labour questions and had led to 
the creation of ministries or departments of labour, or of 
labour and social affairs, in countries where labour questions, 
or such few subsidiary aspects of them as were dealt with at 
all, had been relegated to a subdepartment of some other 
ministry. In the early days of the I.L.0., labour ministries, 
even where they existed, enjoyed little prestige in the public 
eye and little importance in the general hierarchy of govern- 
ment. The great members of the governmental family, the 
departments of finance, of foreign affairs, of the fighting 
services and the rest, looked down on them as poor relations 
expected to display a becoming modesty. The coming of the 
I.L.0., by giving them an international function and requiring 
them to play a responsible part in the negotiation of inter- 
national treaties, gave them a new importance. Ministries 
of labour could not of course extend the scope of their opera- 
tions in the same way as the I.L.0. But when the I.L.0O. 
extended its activities and came to deal with subjects wholly 
or partially within the sphere of other ministries, ministries 
of labour naturally came to be the national co-ordinating 
bodies for all these other I.L.O. relationships and for the 
determination of their Governments’ policy in relation thereto. 
In this respect their functions were widened and their respon- 
sibilities increased. Their work in connection with the I.L.O. 
became indeed one of their more important functions, involv- 

2 
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ing, a8 we have seen in an earlier part of this article, the 
performance of an immense and continuous task comprising 
policy-making, legislative, administrative, informational and 
other activities, all of a two-way character. The effect of such 
a development is of course difficult to measure. But it is clear 
that it must tend to permeate all branches of the national 
administrative machine with a new consciousness of social 
problems and their international importance. 

There has been another development in connection with 
States some reference to which is relevant to the theme of 
this article, and that is the recent emergence of a number of 
new States. India, Pakistan, Burma, Lebanon, Syria, the 
Philippines, Ceylon and Israel have achieved complete 
independence. It was of course natural that these new States 
should have joined the United Nations, or should wish to 
join it at the earliest opportunity, thus securing a collective 
recognition of their new status and a voice in the collective 
formulation of world policy. What, however, is significant is 
that India, Pakistan, Burma, Lebanon, Syria, the Philippines, 
Ceylon and Israel have all, in the exercise of their new sove- 
reign powers, entered the International Labour Organisation. 

Other additions to the number of independent States may 
be foreseen in a no distant future. Trusteeship, with progress 
towards independence as its dominant aim and responsibility, 
has replaced the old conception of colonial possessions. This 
process, whereby hundreds of millions of human beings have 
recently taken national control of their own destinies and 
whereby other millions are within sight of or are progressing 
rapidly to the same goal, is a development of immeasurable 
importance in the political structure of the world, not only 
because it has removed a frequently dangerous cause of inter- 
national jealousy and friction, but because, as it advances, it 
widens the basis and strengthens the foundations of peace. 
The old “family of nations” is steadily becoming a world 
family with neither racial nor geographical discrimination. To 
this great evolution the I.L.O. has made a contribution, far 
no doubt from being in any sense decisive, but nevertheless 
not without some importance. Its membership of the old 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations kept the 
question of labour and social conditions in the mandated 
territories constantly before the attention of the Mandatory 
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Powers. A series of special I.L.O. Conventions and Recom- 
mendations on conditions in non-metropolitan territories led 
to many social and economic reforms, and the obligation 
on its Members to consider the possibilities of the application 
of its general Conventions and Recommendations to all the 
areas under their political control kept conditions in those 
areas under constant examination and review. Thus the I.L.O. 
has from the beginning been a major factor in bringing the 
social progress of dependent peoples within the ambit of inter- 
national consideration, and the impetus thereby given to their 
development has helped them along the road to independence. 

The I.L.0. has always aimed at universality of member- 
ship. In the words of the Preamble to the Constitution, the 
peace to whose establishment its mission to promote social 
justice is dedicated is “ universal”. Immeasurably important 
as is the entry into its membership of the States which have 
newly emerged, no less important is it that old memberships 
disrupted by the war should be restored. There is no greater 
service to peace than the courageous effort to bind up the 
wounds of the world. We have seen that the first International 
Labour Conference admitted Germany and Austria to member- 
ship in 1919 before the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain 
had been ratified. In application of the same policy after the 
second world war, Italy was admitted in 1945 and Austria 
in 1947. Questions of admission to membership after a war 
must inevitably be complicated by the passions which war 
arouses and the resentment it leaves in its wake. The cases 
of Germany and Japan are rendered still more difficult by the 
fact that even the preliminary terms of treaties with them 
are yet to be elaborated and the future constitutional structure 
of Germany is still unpredictable. Nevertheless, contact 
has already been established between them and the I.L.O., 
and advisers from Japan will attend the next International 
Labour Conference. 


THE I.L.0.’s WARTIME CONTRIBUTION TO A 
NEW WORLD ORDER 


The validity of some of the considerations and conclusions 
which have earlier been put forward could be reinforced by a 
review of how the I.L.O. fared during the war. The fact that 
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the 1.L.O. survived that supreme test, which pitilessly revealed 
all weaknesses in human institutions and ruthlessly eliminated 
80 many, is proof that its roots had struck deep. Not only 
did it survive, but it was during the war period that it made 
important contributions to the building of a future system of 
world order. In October 1941 it held an international con- 
ference in New York to which came, despite the life-and-death 
struggle in which they were most desperately engaged, delega- 
tions from the free belligerent countries and representatives 
of all the exiled Governments of the Nazi-occupied countries, 
together with representatives of their employers and workers. 
They came eagerly, glad to take advantage of the unique 
opportunity which the I.L.O. alone could provide to bring 
home to the free peoples of the rest of the world their con- 
viction of how much was at stake, not only for themselves but 
for humanity as a whole. The importance which the Confer- 
ence assumed was made manifest by President Franklin 
Roosevelt’s invitation to it to hold its closing session in his 
presence in the White House. 

In 1944, though the war was still raging, the International 
Labour Conference again met, in Philadelphia, and there, as 
we have seen, it framed a Declaration not only restating the 
aims and purposes of the I.L.0., but formulating the funda- 
mental principles on which a peaceful world society could be 
built, a Declaration to which President Roosevelt publicly 
gave his endorsement, welcoming it as “ fitted to take its 
place beside the Declaration of Independence ”. This phrase, 
and indeed the whole of his statement, which stressed in a 
succession of equally striking terms the importance he attached 
to the Declaration, must have seemed to many to reflect his 
enthusiasm for its social content, which corresponded in many 
respects with his own social philosophy. In reality, he regarded 
the Declaration as having a much deeper significance and an 
immediate practical utility. His major preoccupation had 
for long been the problem of peace. When he first took office 
as President of the United States in 1933 he was fully conscious 
of the darkening international horizon, but he found himself 
in the presence of “ deep-seated convictions among his people 
on both political and economic isolation ”. The problem, as 
Mr. Cordell Hull has described it in his memoirs, was to find 
some method of pursuing international co-operation and 
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educating the United States in its operation “ without pre- 
cipitating isolation as an acute political issue in the nation ”, 
which could only have resulted in his administration being 
“thrown bodily out of power as soon as the American public 
had a chance to go to the polls”. In these circumstances, 
joining the League of Nations was out of the question, but the 
International Court and, more important, because of its con- 
tinuous activity, the International Labour Organisation 
offered an opportunity “of convincing Americans that the 
United States was an integral part of world co-operation ”. 
Miss Frances Perkins has told with vivid detail’ the way in 
which President Roosevelt in 1933 guided the various steps 
by which the consent of Congress was obtained for United 
States membership in the I.L.0. Although the chapter in 
which she recounts her conversations with the President on 
this subject deals only with the I.L.0., it is significantly 
entitled “ Approaches to World Order”. The latter part of 
the chapter tells of his continued interest in the 1.L.O. after 
membership had been achieved, and of how he devoted 
himself “ enthusiastically ” to receiving the I1.L.0. delegates 
when they came to the United States in 1941, and it concludes 
with the words: “ The success with the I.L.O. was to bear 
fruit in a wider sphere.” 

Against this background it is easy to understand President 
Roosevelt’s interest in the I.L.0O. conferences in New York 
and Philadelphia. Both conferences, but more particularly 
that of Philadelphia, were for him a testing ground of the 
possibilities of international co-operation, “a rehearsal ”, as 
Mr. Cordell Hull puts it *, for a later conference that would 
draw up an organic statute under which the United Nations 
might build an enduring peace. And therefore what parti- 
cularly inspired the President’s enthusiasm for the Declaration 
of Philadelphia was the way in which, to use again his own 
words, “ it summed up the aspirations of an epoch ”, and placed 
those aspirations in the framework of “ universal and lasting 
peace based upon social justice ”. 


, 





1 See Frances Perkins : The Roosevelt I Knew (New York, The Viking 
Press, 1946), pp. 337-346. 

Mr. Hull indicates that this motive also played a part in the calling 
of the Bretton Woods and the Food and Agriculture Conferences. See The 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948), 
pp. 176 and 177. 
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Though President Roosevelt’s speeches, read in the light 
of what has been written by Mr. Cordell Hull and Miss Frances 
Perkins, are in themselves conclusive enough, there has 
recently become available a peculiarly interesting confirmation 
of the place which the I.L.O. occupied in his thinking about 
the future peace structure of the world. It is no more than a 
scrap of paper on which have been scribbled some half-dozen 
words in diagrammatic fashion. Its interest lies in the fact 
that they are in Roosevelt’s own handwriting and in the 
occasion on which they were written. Robert Sherwood has 
recently recounted how at Teheran in 1943 the President 
outlined to Generalissimo Stalin his ideas for a post-war 
organisation based on the United Nations which would deal 
with the problems of peace.! The President’s exposé as sum- 
marised by Sherwood from Harry Hopkins’ papers suggested 
that there should be an Assembly, an Executive Council, and 
an enforcement machinery which he referred to as “ the four 
policemen ” (the U.S.S.R., the United States, the United 
Kingdom and China). There is no reference in the summary 
of the President’s exposé, nor in that of the discussion which 
followed, to the I.L.0O., but Harry Hopkins preserved a slip 
of paper on which the President had noted, either before or 
during the discussion, the points which he intended to make, 
and this slip of paper is reproduced photographically in 
Sherwood’s book. Three roughly drawn circles are labelled 
to represent the Assembly, the Council and “ the four police- 
men ” and underneath them the President had written “ I.L.O. 
—Health—Agric.—Food ”. What is interesting is that it 
is not the subjects with which the I.L.O. deals which are 
indicated but the I.L.O. itself, presumably because the Presi- 
dent thought of it as a going concern, an institution which 
would naturally take its place in the new structure and continue 
its activities under the new dispensation. 

A long road had been travelled since the day when the 
President, ten years before, remembering “ how Wilson lost 
the League of Nations”, had authorised Miss Perkins to 
take the first cautious steps to secure United States member- 
ship in the I.L.0.2 The whole history of the effort to build 





1 See Robert E. SHERWOOD: Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate 
History (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948). 
* Frances PERKINS, op. cit., p. 340. 
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a structure of world peace revolves around the progress of 
the United States from a position of extreme isolation to one 
of leadership in the creation of the United Nations. To the 
I.L.0. belongs the honour of having been the gate through 
which that progress began. i 

The I1.L.0.’s contribution to the cause of peace during the 
war years was not confined to its two conferences. Within 
the free nations struggling for the victory of democracy, 
methods inspired by the I.L.O. and the great but immeasurable 
contribution which the I.L.O. had made to the improvement 
of industrial relations played an important part in the achieve- 
ment of those miracles of production which finally turned the 
scale. Reference has already been made to the I.L.0.’s 
influence in spreading and strengthening the trade union 
movement. The great part played by the trade unions in the 
struggle of the free countries requires no detailed exposition. 
But it is interesting to note that the system of tripartite 
discussion, which, though employed with success in the I.L.O.’s 
international meetings from the beginning had found no 
national counterpart in the inter-war years, was widely adopted 
and gave excellent results in Great Britain, the United States 
and a number of other countries during the war. Evidence 
might also be adduced to show that the standard of health of 
the populations of the democratic countries had been improved 
by the measures of social insurance adopted under I.L.O. 
inspiration in the pre-war period. Other examples of the 
I.L.0.’s wartime influence could no doubt be given. But 
enough has been said to indicate that during the war many 
of the I.L.O.’s earlier activities had important results, and that 
even in wartime, not only was it active at its international 
centre, but what we have called the I.L.O. community con- 
tinued to be inspired by I.L.O. precept and practice in a real 
and active existence. 


THE I.L.0. AS PIONEER 


There is one other way in which it can be claimed that 
the I.L.0O. has powerfully aided man’s effort towards peace 
and of which, therefore, some mention should be made. It 
has been noted earlier in these pages that the Peace Conference 
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in 1919, without waiting even to complete its work on the 
Peace Treaty, urged the I.L.O. to hold its first conference 
with the least possible delay. The I.L.O. responded, and its 
first conference met in Washington in October and November 
of the same year. It was in no sense a merely preliminary or 
organisational meeting. The procedure of the Constitution 
was immediately applied to the discussion of an important 
agenda, and the first Conventions and Recommendations were 
successfully adopted. Thus it was the first part of the world’s 
new peace machinery to come into operation, and in fact it 
had held its second conference in the summer of the following 
year before the Assembly of the League of Nations met for 
the first time. No credit can be attributed to it on this ground. 
Special circumstances, as we have seen, were responsible for 
its early start. But the fact remains that it was in consequence 
allotted the role of pioneer. It was the first institution to 
encounter and to find solutions for a host of new problems 
in the sphere of international procedure, organisation and 
administration. What stands to its credit is the techniques 
that it evolved, which have been the foundation of many of 
those adopted by every international organisation that followed 
in its wake. For example, the rules of procedure prepared for 
the first I.L.0. conference and modified in the course of that 
experience were the basis of the rules drawn up for the early 
meetings of League bodies and for the first meeting of the 
Assembly itself. Twenty-four years later, the authors of the 
constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organisation drew 
heavily on every aspect of the I.L.O.’s experience and hand- 
somely acknowledged the I.L.0.’s readiness to make this 
experience available to them and their sense of its value. For 
reasons which need not be discussed here no such direct 
contribution was sought in the framing of the Charter of the 
United Nations nor in the organisational work which immedi- 
ately followed, but the I.L.O.’s experience was of course familiar 
to many of the participating delegations and was thus indirectly 
drawn upon. Its influence on certain of the decisions taken 
and on some of the provisions of the Charter can in fact be 
easily traced. Once the Agreement was concluded between 
the International Labour Organisation and the United Nations, 
collaboration between the two institutions, however, became 
direct and intimate, and through the Administrative Com- 
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mittee on Co-ordination and its subsidiary bodies there has 
been a continuous opportunity for the examination of I.L.0O. 
techniques and the help they might afford to the other inter- 
national institutions. 

Techniques of international administration frequently 
involve questions of detailed procedure and method which 
are in themselves inevitably dull. But their importance is, 
nevertheless, fundamental. In the long run it is in the develop- 
ment of effective international institutions that lies the hope 
of a peaceful world. The will to peace is not a vague, amorphous 
sentiment : it is the will of millions of human beings, coloured 
with a variety of needs, aspirations, prejudices and traditions ; 
it can be effective only through institutions which grow out 
of its own substance and respond to its complexity. Such 
institutions can be planned; but planning, however intelligent, 
cannot endow them with vitality. Only by the experience 
of continuous operation can they acquire that responsiveness 
which alone can give them life and enable them to fulfil 
their purpose. 

It is for this reason that the techniques developed and 
perfected by the I.L.O. over thirty years of experience consti- 
tute an international asset and represent something perhaps 
even more significant than those specific achievements in 
different fields by which it is more widely known. 

Public attention is indeed more often directed to what is 
done by an institution than to what it is or what it may 
become. But a specific achievement, however spectacular 
and successful, is final: once accomplished, it belongs to the 
past. An institution is more than the sum of what it has 
achieved, just as the farm is greater than the harvest. 

Lincoln saw clearly the distinction even at a time when 
it was utterly blurred both for his friends and for his enemies. 
Passionately as he hated slavery, “that black foul lie which 
can never be consecrated into God’s hallowed truth ”, he put 
the Union first : 

“Tf I could save the Union by emancipating all the slaves, 
I would do so; if I could save it by emancipating none of them, 


I would do it ; and if I could save it by emancipating some and not 
others, I would do that too.” 


With that wisdom which was peculiarly his own he knew 
that the character of an institution and its potentialities for 
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future good might far outweigh its present defects or its 
immediate achievements. The lesson is one which we may 
well bear in mind in looking back at the history of the I.L.O. 
and in watching the progress of the United Nations. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief survey will it is believed have shown that the 
I.L.0.’s contribution to the building of the structure of peace 
goes far beyond the performance of its immediate function to 
promote the betterment of conditions of labour. It can 
perhaps be claimed that the I.L.0.’s contribution to that 
vital effort has not been exceeded by that of any other existing 
international institution which man has devised so to organise 
his life on this planet that peace shall ensue and endure. 
To say this is to ignore neither the pioneer work of the League 
of Nations nor the greater promise of its successor, the United 
Nations. The former has ceased to exist ; the latter, hardly 
yet emerging from the organisational stage, is still compounded 
more of promise than of achievement. The scope of the United 
Nations is vastly wider than that of the I.L.O. ; its resources 
are greater ; its activities more varied ; its possibilities vastly 
more extensive; its place in the international hierarchy 
naturally the highest. It has no mean achievement already 
to its credit, successes which justify optimism, but they 
have yet to stand the test of time, which alone can consolidate 
them into a strong and lasting structure. But when the United 
Nations has had time to anchor its authority deep in the 
minds of men, when the political habit of turning to it for 
leadership and decision has been firmly established, when, 
in short, it occupies to the full the position which the aspira- 
tions of all men of goodwill design for it and is securely throned 
in the temple of enduring peace, the I.L.O. will reflect with 
joy and thankfulness that it had some part in the building 
of that edifice and quarried some of the strongest stones for 
its foundation. 
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The whole question of freedom of association and industrial 
relations came before the International Labour Conference at 
its 30th Session (Geneva, 1947), but the subject was so vast 
in scope that the Conference decided to proceed by stages in 
considering it. When, at the 31st Session (San Francisco, 1948), 
it adopted a Convention (No. 87) concerning “ freedom of associ- 
ation and the protection of the right to organise ”, it accomplished 
the first part of the programme which it had set itself. With a 
view, however, to the integral fulfilment of the programme, the 
Conference also decided to place on the agenda of its 32nd Session 
(Geneva, June 1949), for preliminary discussion, the question 
of “industrial relations comprising collective agreements, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and co-operation between public author- 
ities and employers’ and workers’ organisations ”. 

The last point mentioned in the title of this item is in itself 
a problem of wide scope that needs to be studied at each of the 
levels of the economy at which it presents itself, that is to say, 
not only nationally, but also at the level of industry and of the 
undertaking. It is the last of these aspects—the organisation of 
labour-management relations in the undertaking—which forms 
the subject of the following survey. The substantial develop- 
ments that have taken place in this field in recent years suggested 
the desirability of publishing in the Review a brief comparative 
study of the chief types of agencies designed to associate the work- 
ers with the responsibilities of management, agencies described 
here for the sake of convenience under the general term of “ works 
councils ”. 
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URING the second world war and since the end of hosti- 
lities, the workers of a considerable number of countries 
have been granted, within more or less extensive limits, the 
right to share in the elaboration and application of economic 
policy and, in particular, to collaborate, through their elected 
representatives, in the administration of the undertakings 
to which they belong. Thus, at the level of the undertaking, 
a whole series of bodies for representing the staff have come 
into being, called, according to country’, works committees 
or councils, management committees, joint production com- 
mittees, labour-management boards, industrial councils, fac- 
tory committees, establishment representation committees, 
apart from more specialised committees, such as safety com- 
mittees, vocational training committees, etc. 

Though their names may be alike, these agencies differ, 
however, not only in their organisation and methods of oper- 
ation, but above all in their economic and social functions. 
But despite such differences and the fact that the agencies 
in each country or group of countries have distinctive features, 
it is none the less of interest to study these new developments 
from the comparative point of view and to bring out, while 
fully realising their divergencies, the points which they have 
in common. Before entering on this comparison, however, 
it would seem desirable to describe briefly the main reasons 
which have led to the present extension of the works councils 
movement.” 





1 Bodies of this kind have been set up in Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, the occupied ter- 
ritories of Germany, Hungary, Iran, Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. They are also 
to be found, though on a less extensive scale, in India, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa and the United States. 

2 This article deals only with recent developments in the sphere of 
collaboration within the undertaking. But the works councils that were 
instituted during and since the last war are far from constituting the first 
attempt to solve the problem of giving the staff a share in the management 
of undertakings. They had many predecessors, including in particular 
the works councils established after the first world war in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Luxembourg and Norway, and also in Great Britain, 
under the influence of the Whitley Council. Cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. I, No. 2, February 1921, pp. 25-37: “The German Works 
Councils Act and its Significance ”, by Eduard BERNSTEIN ; Vol. II, No. 1, 
April 1921, pp. 26-31: “ Works Councils and Arbitration Tribunals in 
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FAcToRS IN Works CouNcIL DEVELOPMENT 


Trade Union Action 


The power acquired within our time by the trade unions 
and the new responsibilities which fall upon them as a result 
are a partial explanation of the growth of the works councils 
movement. There were times when the trade unions feared 
that, under the outward semblance of democracy, the bodies 
set up to represent the staff in an undertaking might become 
in practice mere instruments in the hands of the management, 
which would use them to make a breach between the workers 
and the unions. Today, however, it would seem that the 
workers’ organisations are strong enough “ to be able, without 
any surrender of principle, to allow their representatives to 
sit round the same table with the representatives of capital, 
not only for the purpose of presenting their case, but also 
for that of running industry in a common basis ”.! 

Thus, far from opposing the creation of works councils, 
the trade unions have tried in recent years to see that these 
are not set up independently of themselves *, and to use 
them as a new field in which to bring their influence to bear. 
They do so all the more because, side by side with their tra- 
ditional policy of defending occupational interests, they are 
in many countries claiming an increasing right to take a direct 
part, on behalf of the workers as a whole, in the organisation 
of economic and social life. The claim is most strongly pressed 
at the national level and at the level of the industry, but 
it is also made at the level of the undertaking. 

In countries with a planned economy, where wages and 
conditions of labour are determined with reference to the plan, 


the Czechoslovakian Mining Industry ”; Vol..1V, No. 3, December 1921, 
pp. 111-126: “ Joint Industrial Councils in Great Britain ” ; Vol. V, No. 3, 
March 1922, pp. 411-436: “The Works Councils Act in Austria”, by 
Emmanuel ADLER. See also, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies 
and Reports, Series B, No. 6:,.Works Councils in Germany (Geneva, 1921). 


1Cf. La participation des salariés aux responsabilités de UVentrepreneur 
(Paris, Pragma), p. 2 

2 The trade union attitude on this point is in most cases very definite : 
“The trade unions will never permit works councils to be created without 
their intervention because of the possibility that they may be transformed 
into organisations the object of which is to paralyse trade union action ” 
(Le Peuple, Brussels, 13 February 1946). 
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it is clear that the trade union movement has an inducement 
to put all its influence at the disposal of the State for the pur- 
pose of preparing the production plan, supervising its execution 
and arousing the interest of the mass of the workers in its 
success. 

Economic Factors 


The need for increasing production has also played a 
considerable part in the recent development of works councils. 
Whether as part of the war effort during hostilities or of the 
tremendous task of reconstruction, re-equipment and indus- 
trialisation since, such an increase has demanded of manage- 
ment and labour a pooling of all their efforts. It is generally 
recognised that to associate the workers thus directly in work 
whose importance they cannot help realising gives them an 
incentive to increase their output. Now, whatever the eco- 
nomic or social system in force in the country, the increase 
of the national productivity will always be a necessity, since 
in practice it is the essential factor in raising the standard 
of life of the population as a whole. 


Social and Moral Considerations 


Finally, there will be found in the early history of works 
councils, and especially in the relevant legislation, a whole 
network of social and moral arguments based on the improve- 
ment of existing labour-management relations within the 
undertaking. Advocates of the works council idea have aimed 
at winning recognition for the pre-eminence of the human factor 
in the undertakings. Before being an economic unit or a 
co-ordinated complex of technical resources, the undertaking, 
they maintain, is a centre of collective activity, a community 
of human beings. Its problems, therefore, are not solely 
those of the quantity or quality of the products it puts on the 
market, or of the machinery it uses for this purpose, but 
above all of the men who work in it. 





1 On the contrary, it has been claimed that “ production bonuses have 
often proved ineffective in improving output, because they seem only too 
often to the workers to be a new and improved method of obtaining an 
extra effort from them, the benefits of which they do not receive in full ”. 
Cf. International Labour Conference, 3lst Session, San Francisco, 1948: 
Provisional Record, No. 22, p. 191, speech of Mr. Finet, Belgian Workers’ 
delegate, in the discussion on the Director-General’s Report. 
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Since the early days of large-scale industry there have 
been great changes in the habits of life and thought of the 
workers. Compulsory education, the growth of trade unionism, 
the influence of the press, the radio and the cinema have 
improved the worker’s judgment and sharpened his critical 
faculties : 


The employee of today is a “brain” as well as a “hand”: 
he may not know enough to do his manager’s job, but he does 
know enough to recognise if his manager (or his manager’s foreman) 
is making a mess of it.? 


Although, politically speaking, the workers under a demo- 
cratic system have the same rights as all other citizens, yet 
in the undertaking they do not in general take part in the 
making of decisions which, nevertheless, directly concern them. 

We are told when to start work and when to stop; what to 
make and how much; when to rest, when to eat, when to smoke. 
Orders, necessary as they are to the efficient working of industry, 


often come to us without discussion, and we seldom have any 
part in framing them.? 


Yet they belong to the undertaking, they run the risks 


inherent in the undertaking and are even “ the first victims of 
the ups and downs of economic fluctuations. They suffer from 
the effects of the depression without having the means to correct 
the variations in economic conditions ...”* Fully aware 
of the value of their contribution to production, they take 
the view that they are not playing the part which they should 
play in the undertaking and that they are being kept in a 
position of inferiority. Because they feel that they are being 
kept out, it seems to them as if they were deprived of the 
right to express their personality. 

This feeling of frustration arises, for instance, “ when a 
man feels that his job does not provide full scope for his capa- 
city . . . when an employee conceives himself to be sub- 
jected to incompetence on the part of those who direct or 
supervise his activities . . . when an employee makes what 
he believes to be an intelligent suggestion, or asks an intelli- 





1G. S. WaLpoLe: Management and Men (London, Jonathan Cape, 
1944), p. 18. 


2LaBourR Party, “Towards Tomorrow” Series, No. 1: Industrial 
Democracy (London, Labour Publications Department, 1948), p. 3. 


* Provisional Record, loc. cit., p. 191. 
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gent question about his work, and is refused the courtesy of 
an intelligent reply. ‘ You’re not paid to think’”.’ It is 
the main object of the works council to free the worker from 
this inferiority complex and to associate him actively with 
the organisation of production. 

What will be sought ... is a relationship which satisfies the 
deepest-rooted of all human desires—recognition of the dignity of 
man as Man ... it is not a matter of a man being accorded the 
privilege, although an employee, of stating a complaint or offering 
a suggestion: but of his having a recognised responsibility for 
doing so because he is an employee, and therefore a joint partner 
in the enterprise in which he is investing not his money, but his 
life.? 


This necessity of associating the workers with the manage- 
ment of undertakings is nowadays recognised by men belonging 
to widely different political and social circles. In this respect, 
the war and enemy occupation led to a great development 
in ideas. But it should also be emphasised that the long- 
term objects of those who recommend works councils differ 
considerably. 

In a pamphlet published in 19464, the Belgian General 
Federation of Labour distinguished three schools among 
persons who “ have expressed themselves in favour of reforms 
capable of giving an exact organic shape to the relations 
between employers and workers ”, namely : 

1. Advocates of class collaboration 5, whose object is to attain 
social peace through the fair distribution of economic income 


according to the respective merits of the two constituent factors 
of economic activity : capital and labour ... 





1G. S. WALPOLE, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

2 Ibid, pp. 25 and 42. 

’ For example, the preamble to the French Works Councils Ordinance 
asserts that “the great popular movement which freed France from the 
enemy was not only a movement for national liberation ; it was also a 
movement for social liberation ”. 

* FEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL DE BELGIQUE: Vers la démocratie 
sociale par l’accession des travailleurs a la gestion économique (Brussels, 1946). 

5 Including, in particular, the Christian trade unionists and other repre- 
sentatives of Christian socialism : “ The only rational means of approaching 
the problem of joint management is to consider the undertaking as a 
community. The contractors contribute their ideas and their general 
work of direction, the capitalists contribute their funds and the workers 
contribute their labour. If this conception is adopted, the principle of 
joint management is no longer beyond question”. CONFEDERATION OF 
CHRISTIAN TRADE Unions, XVth Congress, Brussels, 1947: Co-gestion, 
p. 22. 
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2. Advocates of the theory of the abolition of social classes 
through the appropriation by the community of the means of 
production and exchange. 


3. The school, so to speak, of those resigned to the existing 
system ... who recognise the abuses of unadulterated capitalism 
and, while believing that capitalism alone is capable of running 
the national economy, think that it should be flanked by a judicial 
body for moderating and disciplining it. 


Clearly, “ what is an end for the adherents of the first 
school is no more than a means for those of the second”. In 
reality, however, the difference between the two is less than 
appears, since the trade unionists belonging to the latter 
school have no intention of “ confining themselves to theore- 
tical positions ”, but are “demanding the establishment of 
properly organised relations between employers and workers”. 
They state that they “implicitly accept, even if only on a 
temporary basis, the capitalist system of production and dis- 
tribution ”.2? In this connection, it is interesting to quote the 
opinion of a British employer : 

I have found little difficulty in obtaining acceptance of the 
view expressed in an earlier chapter, that employee co-operation 
in measures to promote the prosperity of a business and the present 
welfare of those who belong to it is not inconsistent with a sincere 


desire and active political effort to alter the basic structure of 
industry as a whole.’ 


TYPES OF WoRKS COUNCILS 


The growing strength of trade unionism, the need to increase 
labour productivity, and the desire to improve the social 
status of the worker—these are the three main causes of the 
recent development of works councils throughout the world. 
But the importance of the works councils varies from one 
country to another, and there is considerable diversity in the 
regulations to which they have given rise. 

One way of studying these regulations is to set the works 
councils existing in various countries side by side and to 
describe in turn their origin, structure, working methods, 





1 FEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL DE BELGIQUE, op. cit., p. 6. 
2 Ibid., p. 7. 
3G. S. WALPOLE, op. cit., p. 65. 
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functions, etc. This has the advantage of facilitating a detailed 
investigation of the technique of existing regulations', but 
the disadvantage of putting on a footing of equality institutions 
that are very different in origin and scope. Instead, it has 
been thought preferable here to classify the works councils 
according to the economic and social systems to which they 
belong in order to present them against their own background. 

For such a classification account should be taken of two 
fundamental criteria. In the first place, works councils may be 
classified according to their origin : some are set up by agree- 
ment between the parties, who remain free to fix their organisa- 
tion, operation and functions; others are created by laws 
laying down specified rights and obligations for the parties 
concerned.? Secondly, works councils may be classified accord- 
ing to their powers in the technical, social, economic and 
financial spheres, that is, according to the scope of the part 
they are required to play in economic and social life. 

Both these criteria have been used for the following descrip- 
tion of the various types of works councils. The first group 
examined is that of institutions for collaboration set up on 
the initiative of the parties concerned, such as the joint pro- 
duction committees in the United Kingdom, in the British 
Commonwealth and in the United States, and also the pro- 
duction committees which were set up after the war in the 
Scandinavian countries. The second is that of works councils 
set up by law in countries with a planned economy and, as a 
result, entrusted mainly with the duty of helping to carry out 
production plans. And the third and last group is that of 
works councils set up by law in certain other countries for the 
purpose of giving the workers a share in the management 
of undertakings. 

Such a classification is, of course, somewhat arbitrary, 
since the reality is far more complex and does not lend itself 
easily to subdivision. But every effort is made in the following 
pages to bring out the general spirit of the regulations in 





1 Regulations concerning collaboration in the undertaking were studied 
from this point of view in International Labour Conference, 31st Session, 
San Francisco, 1948, Report VIII (1) and (2) : Industrial Relations (Geneva, 
1948); also idem, 32nd Session, Geneva, 1949, Report V (Supplement): 
Industrial Relations (Geneva, 1949). 

*For a brief survey of the advantages and disadvantages of the two 
methods of establishing works councils, see Report VIII (1), Industrial 
Relations, op. cit., pp. 135-138. 
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question, the ends they have in view and the conditions under 
which they are applied. It should be noted, however, that 
in this attempt to place works councils in their proper frame- 
work, no detailed study is possible of the economic and social 
systems within which they work, and further that a choice 
has had to be made among existing regulations : examples 
are given for each group and their principal features only are 
described. 


AGENCIES ESTABLISHED ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT INITIATIVE 


Joint Production Committees Set up during the War 


The last war, and the direct necessities which it imposed 
upon industry, saw the birth and growth of joint production 
committees in the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
certain countries belonging to the British Commonwealth, 
such as Australia and Canada. The committees were a direct 
outcome of the gigantic production effort made in these 
countries for the purpose of winning the war and were designed 
to enable the workers to contribute directly, efficiently and 
constructively to a better organisation of production within 
the undertakings in which they were employed. 

Thus, the Director-General of Ordnance Factories in the 
British Ministry of Supply opened negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of joint production committees in these factories 
by addressing a letter on 3 January 1942 to the national 
trade unions concerned, in the following terms : 

I have been considering for some time ways and means whereby 
the organised workpeople at Royal Ordnance factories, through 
elected representatives, might contribute in a consultative and 


advisory capacity towards the improvement of production, in order 
that maximum output of munitions of war can be obtained ...' 


In the United States the creation of joint committees was 
one of the chief objectives of the extensive War Production 
Drive launched by President Roosevelt. Mr. Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, formally stated that 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, Series A : 
British Joint Production Machinery (Montreal, 1944), p. 15. 
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the drive was “not designed to conform to any plan that 
contemplates a measure of control of management by labour... 
it does not put management in labour or labour in manage- 
ment . . . it is a perfectly simple, straightforward effort to 
increase production ”.} 

The reason for setting up these joint production committees 
was thus a very simple one: the need for maximum output 
and the belief that much could be done towards achieving 
it if in each undertaking representatives of the staff and of 
the management were regularly to exchange views on an equal 
footing and in a spirit of close collaboration, without, however, 
affecting the legal structure of the undertaking in any way. 
Having established this, we may now turn to a consideration 
of the methods by which the committees were created, their 
general characteristics, and their main functions. 


Methods of Establishment. 


The joint production committees were set up by means 
of agreements freely concluded between employers and work- 


ers. But the Governments of the countries in question were 
by no means negative or neutral in their attitude. 

The position of the British Government in the matter was 
very clearly defined. On the one hand, in accordance with 
traditional British policy in regard to industrial relations ?, the 
Government forbore to intervene directly in the formation 
of the committees or to make such committees compulsory, on 
the ground that this was “a matter for joint voluntary arrange- 
ment between management and workers’ representatives ” 3, and 
that if the committees were not supported by both employers 
and workers, they were hardly likely to give good results.‘ 
On the other hand, the Government repeatedly affirmed its 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 6: Labour Management Co-operation in United States War Production 
(Montreal, 1948), p. 186. 

2 The whole system of industrial relations in Great Britain is the subject 
of very detailed analysis in Pierre WALINE: Les relations entre patrons 
et ouvriers dans l’ Angleterre d’aujourd’hui (Paris, Marcel Riviére et Cie., 
1948). 

3 Cf. British Joint Production Machinery, op. cit., p. 91. 

“Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 378, No. 49, 
25 March 1942, col. 2025. 
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approval of the system. It went even further : in industrial 
undertakings where it was itself the employer, it made a 
point of setting up joint production committees, thus publicly 
showing that it recognised their utility. On 26 February 1942 
the Ministry of Supply concluded an agreement with the trade 
unions concerned, providing for the establishment of joint 
production committees in all Royal Ordnance factories. This 
agreement was followed almost at once by a very similar 
agreement between the trade unions and the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ National Federation. Other agree- 
ments provided for joint production committees in the mines, 
in shipyards, in the building industry, etc. The influence 
of these basic national agreements was considerable. In July 
1943, according to the figures of the Ministry of Production, 
4,169 joint production committees or similar bodies were 
operating in private mechanical engineering undertakings, and 
covered more than 2,500,000 workers. At the end of 1944, 
it was estimated that the number of workers covered was 
3,500,000. 

In Australia also, the Government concluded an agreement 
with the trade unions concerned for the establishment of 
joint production committees in aircraft factories under Govern- 
ment control and other Government undertakings, on prin- 
ciples which were subsequently applied in practice in all the 
industries working for essential war production. 

In the United States and Canada the part played by the 
Government was somewhat different. In these countries the 
Government addressed an appeal to employers and workers, 
impressing upon them their respective responsibilities and 
urgently requesting them to collaborate for the improvement 
of war production, and acted as their adviser in their attempts 
at collaboration. 


General Characteristics. 


The joint production committees thus set up in each under- 
taking by voluntary agreement between management and staff 
at once displayed considerable differences, both in their 
composition and methods and in the scope or importance of 
their functions, a fact which hampers any attempt to classify 
them or generalise about them. However, in setting them up 
the parties were given guidance in the form of directives or 
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advice. Thus the national agreements in the United Kingdom 
and Australia embodied a model constitution defining the aims, 
composition, functions and procedure of the committees, to 
serve as a pattern for employers and workers who wished to 
set up a production committee or to convert an existing joint 
body into a production committee. The model was not binding 
on them as a statutory text would have been, since they were 
clearly free at any time to adjust its provisions to the practical, 
concrete requirements of the particular industry, or even of 
the particular undertaking.’ But, in the words of the agreement 
concluded by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation in Great Britain, there was to be “ from the Feder- 
ation a strong recommendation of these proposals to the 
federated employers ”.? 

In the United States and Canada employers and workers 
were also given certain general guiding principles. In the 
former country these principles were initially issued by a 
committee, composed of representatives of national employers’ 
and workers’ occupational organisations, directly attached to 
the Chairman of the War Production Board.* In the latter 
country an interdepartmental committee called a conference 
in 1943 of representatives of trade unions and employers, 
which approved certain basic principles for the guidance of 
industrial undertakings in setting up joint production commit- 
tees. This interdepartmental committee was replaced in 1944 
by the Industrial Production Board, established to promote 
the formation of labour-management production committees, 
which was assisted in its work by a joint advisory committee.‘ 

On the basis of these national agreements and guiding 
principles, it is possible to summarise the essential features 
of the composition and working of joint production com- 
mittees. 





1 Mr. WALINE stresses the diversity of the regulations: “ Within the 
same industry—and, a fortiori, in the case of more than one industry— 
what a variety of systems we find, with only one feature in common: 
they were freely chosen or accepted!” (op. cit., p. 256). 


* Cf. British Joint Production Machinery, op. cit., p. 228. 


*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, January 1943, 

pp. 22-45: “ Joint Production Committees in United States War Plants ”, 

y W. Ellison Cuatmers. See also Labour Management Co-operation in 
United States War Production, op. cit., Chapter XI. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 660. 
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In the first place, the committees—as the name implies— 
were composed of an equal number of representatives of 
management and staff, generally under the chairmanship 
of the managing director of the undertaking. They were 
purely advisory in character, their sole duty being to make 
recommendations to the management or to answer its requests 
for advice. Frequently the management was required to 
consider the recommendations of the committee within a 
specified time-limit, and where it found itself unable to act 
on them, it had to inform the committee of the reasons. 

The representatives of the staff on the production commit- 
tees were elected by the workers in the undertaking, generally 
for each service or department. The British national agreements 
made union membership a condition for eligibility, a condition 
to which the workers’ organisations attached great importance, 
as tending to prevent the committee from coming under the 
employer’s control and to ensure that it would work in close 
touch with the trade unions. In the United States, in certain 
cases in Canada, and also in the United Kingdom, the repre- 
sentatives of the staff on the production committees were 
chosen directly by the union or unions recognised in the 
undertaking. Thus the production committees had the full 
approval of the trade union movement, which, in fact, had 
pressed for their formation and, particularly in the United 
Kingdom, was careful to supervise closely their formation, 
operation and activities and to help them to the utmost of 
its power. 

During the war the British committees were associated 
with the official regional and national production machinery.’ 
Questions which a committee was unable to settle, whether 
because they had implications wider than the scope of the 
undertaking or because the committee could not agree on the 
solution, could be referred to the regional or even the national 
production authorities for consideration from the point of 
view of regional or national policy. The same applied to any 
constructive proposals and suggestions calling for the inter- 
vention of an authority whose competence exceeded the limits 
of a particular undertaking. 















































1Cf. British Joint Production Machinery, op. cit., p. 144. 
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Functions. 


The competence of the joint production committees was 
confined solely to questions of production, in other words, 
they were not concerned with “ matters which are trade ques- 
tions, such as wages, and like subjects, or which are covered 
by agreements with trade unions or are normally dealt with 
by the approved machinery of negotiation and discussion ”, to 
quote the basic principle laid down in the British national 
agreements, a principle also embodied in the Australian agree- 
ments and accepted in the United States and Canada. 

The committees did not encroach upon the functions of 
the trade unions, but had their own sphere of activity, which 
was essentially technical in character. It was their business 
to study how to increase the productivity of the under- 
taking, and they were therefore called on to consider such 
matters as the maximum utilisation of machinery, the upkeep 
of equipment and raw materials, the elimination of waste and 
of unnecessary work, improvements in methods of production, 
safety problems, the maximum utilisation of manpower, the 
reasons for absenteeism or late arrivals at work, and any 
other means of increasing output. They also collected and 
studied any suggestions made by the workers in such matters ; 
it was estimated in the United States that “in each large 
plant with fully functioning committees, several hundred 
suggestions on an average have been adopted ” during the war.! 
One of the main duties of the production committees in that 
country was—not to convince the workers of the need to win 
the war, which was obvious—but to convince them of the 
need for more production as a means of winning the war 
quickly. The object was to strike their imagination by making 
them understand that “the length of the war and perhaps 
even the ultimate outcome depended on their efforts ”.? 


Post-War Development 


When the production committees were first instituted, 
they were often thought of as emergency bodies for coping 
with a situation of exceptional gravity, whose work would 





1W. Ellison Cuatmers, loc. cit., pp. 29-30. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
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end when the crisis was passed. Many of the relevant agree- 
ments specified that they were to remain in force “for the 
duration of the war”. For example, the British national 
agreement for the Royal Ordnance factories provided that 
it should “ continue in force until twelve months after . 

the date on which the emergency . . . has come to an end ”, 
and the agreement with private engineering undertakings 
provided for its termination at “the cessation of hostilities ”. 
In the latter case, however, the agreement provided that 
“the question of any continuance of the agreement beyond 
this point shall be a matter of mutual discussion ”.? 

As a matter of fact, even before the end of the war, a num- 
ber of official statements showed that the Governments were 
in favour of maintaining and developing during the difficult 
period of reconstruction and reconversion from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy an institution which, it was generally 
agreed, had worked well during the war. But it was clearly 
for the employers and workers who had brought the committees 
into existence by mutual agreement to decide in the last 
resort whether or not they should continue after the war. 
The attitude of the organisations proved, in fact, to differ 
considerably according to the country concerned. 

In the United States a “ New Charter for Labor and 
Management ” was signed on 28 March 1945 by the Presidents 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, to serve as a “ guide to post-war industrial relations ”.? 
It opens by declaring that “ management-labour unity, which 
was so effective in lifting war production to unprecedented 
heights, must be continued in the post-war period”, and to this 
end the signatories dedicated their joint efforts for a practical 
partnership within the framework of a specified code of 
principles. While one of these principles is that “ the funda- 
mental rights of labour to organise and to engage in collective 
bargaining with management shall be recognised and pre- 
served, free from legislative enactments which would interfere 
with or discourage these objectives”, it is laid down no less 
clearly that “the rights of private property and free choice 





1Cf. British Joint Production Machinery, op. cit., p. 228. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 636-638. 
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of action, under a system of private competitive capitalism, 
must continue to be the foundation of our nation’s peaceful 
and prosperous expanding economy ”, and that “ the inherent 
right and responsibility of management to direct the operations 
of an enterprise shall be recognised and preserved ”. 

The employers’ organisations attach particular importance 
to this last principle. Thus, in a pamphlet published in the 
United States at the end of 19461, the National Association 
of Manufacturers set forth a series of arguments in support 
of its view that the workers should not be given a direct share 
in management. Its primary contention is that— 

The capacity to steer a business through the complex problems 
of our industrial economy requires an efficient management, free 
to exercise flexibility, speed of decision, and the authority necessary 
to accomplish results. Two drivers at the wheel can never steer 
industry toward maximum production and employment. Anything 
that would deprive management of the ability to make decisions 


promptly and carry them out effectively would be a most serious 
blow to industry’s ability to produce needed goods at lower prices. 


It is also pointed out that few of the workers’ represen- 
tatives possess the necessary knowledge and experience to take 
an efficient part in managing an undertaking ; that it is unfair 
to “have unions on both sides of the bargaining table ”, 
taking part in management and still able, as unions, to criti- 
cise management ; that “ if union officials become too manage- 
ment-minded, they may fail to represent and protect the 
interests of their members, and consequently be repudiated ” ; 
that no one can accept responsibility for management if that 
responsibility has to be shared with someone having a power 
of veto. Briefly, authority for the employer is the normal 
corollary of the responsibility which he shoulders, and he 
should therefore be entitled to conduct the work of the 
undertaking in full freedom. 

As regards the workers’ organisations in the United States, 
it would seem that, since the war, they have been concerned 
chiefly with such problems as full employment, wage rates 
and social security and that they have not particularly 
pressed for the maintenance or development of production 
committees. Even so, in January 1948, 287 such committees 





1 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS : Should Labor Be Given A 
Direct Share In the Management of Industry ? (New York, 1946). 
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were still reported to be in operation in undertakings ranging 
in size from 15 to over 40,000 workers. 

In Canada the post-war situation did not involve the same 
decline in the activities of the production committees. On the 
contrary, they continued to increase in number: from 250 
at the end of 1944, the figure rose to 346 at the end of the war 
and to 576 in June 1948; by the end of March 1949 it had 
risen to 615. The trade union and employers’ leaders 
have thus continued to extend to the production commit- 
tees the support which they gave them in time of war, 
and are increasingly in agreement that collaboration with 
a view to increasing production is a source of benefit for 
both parties and can cause harm to none. 

In the United Kingdom many production committees were 
discontinued after the war, but the establishment of advisory 
bodies of employers and workers at all levels of the national 
economy—described as joint consultation machinery—is one 
of the main preoccupations of the Government and of the 
trade unions. True, this machinery is at present being 
developed at the national level or at the level of the industry, 
rather than at the level of the undertaking. Nevertheless, 
the various nationalisation Acts have all formally laid down 
the principle of the widest possible consultation of the workers 
and their organisations by the bodies administering the natio- 
nalised undertakings.* Furthermore, as regards the private 
sector of industry, the National Advisory Council * in 1947 
published a statement recommending “to employers’ organ- 
isations and trade unions the setting up of joint consultative 
machinery, where it did not already exist, for the regular 
exchange of views between employers and workers on produc- 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 2, February 1949: 
“ Labour-Management Co-operation in the Undertaking: Recent Surveys 
in France, the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada”, p. 204. 

2 Tbid., p. 205; see also Labour Gazette (Ottawa), September 1948, 
p. 967. 

* Under these Acts, various agreements have already been concluded 
providing for consultation machinery, in some cases also at the level of 
the undertaking. 

‘The Council, which is composed of 17 representatives of the British 
Employers’ Federation and 17 representatives of the Trades Union Congress, 
advises the Minister of Labour on problems concerning manpower and 
conditions of employment. It was first set up in 1939, but its duties were 
in practice carried out from 1940 onwards by a small committee of 14 mem- 
bers chosen from among its original members ; it was reconstituted in 1946. 
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tion questions, provided it was clearly understood that such 
machinery would be purely voluntary and advisory in charac- 
ter ”, that it would not encroach upon the normal activities 
of trade unions and employers’ organisations, and “ that it 
would be left to each industry . . . to adjust the form of 
organisation best suited to its own particular circumstances, 
and to decide in particular whether such machinery could 
best be established at the factory level, or cover a wider 
area ”.1 This statement also specified that when an industry 
had determined the form of machinery which it desired, 
it would inform the Ministry of Labour, after which the 
regional industrial relations officers of the Ministry would be 
“available to assist local associations to set up joint pro- 
duction committees and to explain to them the general prin- 
ciples that should govern the establishment of the machinery ”. 
In July 1948 the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
sent a report to the National Joint Advisory Council showing 
the progress made in establishing production committees in 
the various industries.? 

When the subject was raised in the House of Commons 
in November 1947, the Minister’s reply to a question whether 
the Government intended to bring in legislation was that 
“the spirit of co-operation is developing and is now quite 
good ; I think we ought to give it a chance ”.* The matter 
was also discussed at the 80th Annual Trades Union Congress 
in September 1948, although no formal resolution was adopted. 
Finally, the Labour Party has, included this question in its 
programme for the next general election, and has published 
on the subject as a whole, for discussion among its members, 
the pamphlet entitled Industrial Democracy, already cited. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show how mistaken it 
would be to treat the establishment and development of joint 
production committees merely as a wartime expedient. It is 
true that they were set up as part of the war effort, but the 
increase in production which it was their object to promote 
is as urgent a necessity today as it was during the war. They 





1Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 444, No. 21, 
18 November 1947, cols. 964-966. 

2 Cf. “ Labour-Management Co-operation in the Undertaking ”, loc. cit., 
p. 200. 

% Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, loc. cit., col. 964. 
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have stood the test of experience, and employers and workers 
themselves agree that they contributed powerfully to the 
achievement of maximum output. There seems no reason, 
therefore, why they should have been repudiated as long as 
they could continue to do good service. 


Production Committees in the Scandinavian Countries 


In several other countries, the post-war period saw a 
significant development in labour-management collaboration 
machinery created on the joint initiative of workers and 
employers. 

In the three Scandinavian countries joint production 
committees were set up as a result of agreements between 
the central organisations of employers and workers. The 
Norwegian agreement was concluded on 7 December 1945 ', 
the Swedish on 30 August 1946 *, and the Danish on 1 Sep- 
tember 1947. 

Committees have been set up in all undertakings employing 
at least twenty workers in Norway, twenty-five in Denmark 
and Sweden. Their functions are purely advisory and, so far 
as the increase of production—the principal reason for their 
formation—is concerned, are similar to those of the joint 
committees in the group already described. But their com- 
petence is wider, since they also have important functions in 
regard to other economic questions and to social questions. 
In the last named respect, it may be said, generally speaking, 
that they are required to promote the best possible conditions 
of labour in the undertaking, to improve the general welfare 
of the workers and to contribute to the development of voca- 
tional training. The Swedish agreement gives them an impor- 
tant part to play in matters of employment security, in the 
event of the individual or collective laying off of workers. 

In the economic sphere, the agreements concluded in the 
Scandinavian countries lay great stress on the information 
which the employer is required to supply to the committee 
concerning the economic and technical conditions of the under- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, March-April 1946, 
pp. 222-224. 

2 Idem, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, pp. 425-427. 

3 Idem, Vol. LVII, No. 4, April 1948, pp. 365-467. 
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taking and its situation in relation to market conditions. He 
must report, for example, on proposed reorganisation measures, 
important changes in operation or working conditions, new 
methods of manufacture, economic requirements for produc- 
tion, sales prospects, etc. In Sweden, the committee has the 
right to inspect the balance sheet and profit and loss account, 
and also the reports of the management and auditors if these 
have to be published by law. There is a similar provision in 
the Danish agreement. In return for the communication of 
such information, which, generally speaking, should not be 
of such a nature that its publication might be prejudicial to 
the employer, the workers’ representatives are bound to 
professional secrecy. 

Further, the production committees are as a rule required 
to consider suggestions made by the workers. Finally, in one 
form or another, it is always specified that the committees, 
as bodies set up for purposes of co-operation and information, 
are not concerned with the regulation of conditions of employ- 
ment or other matters normally dealt with by collective 
agreement. In other words, they are not to compete with the 
trade unions, as appears also from the various provisions 
which give the trade unions a position of priority in the election 
of the workers’ representatives on the committees, and from 
the fact that the duty of co-ordinating and supervising the 
work of the committees at the national level is often entrusted 
to a joint board composed of representatives of the central 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

In addition to the Scandinavian countries, there are others 
in which the formation of works councils depends on voluntary 
agreement between the parties concerned, such as Italy, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland. In Italy, however, Bills on 
the subject have been introduced, and in Switzerland the 
Government has set up a committee of experts to consider the 
problem of collaboration at the level of the undertaking and 
at the level of the occupation. 

The contractual arrangements briefly analysed above show 
that, since the war and in full agreement with the employers’ 
organisations, the workers in certain countries have acquired 
a definite influence over the organisation of production, 
because it has been thought desirable, and even indispensable, 
to appeal for their help in this sphere. 
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WorKS COUNCILS IN COUNTRIES WITH A PLANNED ECONOMY 


In the countries of central Europe and in the U.S.S.R. 
—countries with a national economy that has been or is being 
collectivised—the collaboration of the workers in the manage- 
ment of undertakings is evidently of a different character from 
that in countries with a free economy, and therefore does not 
give rise to institutions of the kind described above. The 
elements of the problem are quite different in the two groups 
of countries, and therefore, also, the solutions given to it. 
On the other hand, there is a striking similarity among the 
planned economy countries in the solutions they have reached. 
Inspired by the same ideology, faced with the same diffi- 
culties, and having decided to overcome them by the same 
economic methods, these countries were inevitably led to adopt 
in this sphere regulations which, if not absolutely uniform, 
are at least very similar the one to the other, and which 
present the same main characteristics. 

Before describing the general features and the functions 
of the bodies which, at the level of the undertaking, are entrust- 
ed with the duty of representing the workers, it may be 
advisable briefly to explain the economic and political frame- 
work into which these bodies are fitted and apart from which 
they cannot be studied if any precise idea of them is to be 
formed. 

The first factor which must be taken into account is the 
existence in such countries of economic plans, designed to 
regulate all aspects of economic and social life. Article 11 of 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. concisely defines the objects 
of such a system : 

The economic life of the U.S.S.R. is determined and directed 
by the State National Economic Plan with a view to increasing 
social wealth, steadily raising the material and cultural level of 


the workers, strengthening the independence of the U.S.S.R. and 
reinforcing its means of defence. 


At the present time, the Soviet Union is concentrating 
on the completion of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, adopted 





1Cf. A. Pacnerstnik: La législation du travail en U.R.S.S., (Paris, 
Editions Sociales, 1947), p. 27. 
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by the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. on 18 March 1946.1 
This Plan defined the fundamental problems of Soviet eco- 
nomy during the five years 1946-1950, with particular reference 
to the principal reconstruction work and production pro- 
grammes to be carried out during this period. 

In the central European countries, too, the national 
economy is geared to the achievement of definite producticn 
programmes, the initial duration of which is fixed at one 
year (Rumania), three years (Hungary, Poland) or five 
years (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia), but which are 
likely to be carried on for an even longer period. The plan 
gives expression to the Government’s will to bring about 
industrialisation of the country as quickly and as com- 
pletely as possible and, to this end, to mobilise all the 
human and material resources of the nation. To ensure that 
the plan is carried out, the Government can resort to a whole 
gamut of methods ranging from “stimulation to compulsion ”.? 

All these planned economy countries are also countries 
with a socialist economy, that is to say, the community as a 
whole owns the means of production and exchange. It follows, 
therefore, that in the social sphere “there can no longer be 
any question of relations between employers and workers, but 
rather of relations between workers and society ”.2 It also 
follows that, the higher the level of production, the more the 
Governments are able to improve the workers’ conditions of 
life. Whereas, on the one hand, everything is subordinated 
to the plan, which must be carried out however heavy the 
sacrifices and however hard to bear the constraint involved, 
yet on the other side of the picture, the achievement of the 
plan is the condition of social progress and creates the hope 
of continued improvement in the general standard of living. 
“The economic and political development of Soviet 
society . . . shows that, with the increase in the national 
income, the general prosperity of the individual also increases, 
and that the interests of the individual are indistinguishable 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 1946, 
pp. 45-58: “The Fourth Five-Year Plan of the U.S.S.R.”. 

2Ch. BetTELHEIM: La Planification soviétique (Paris, 1945), p. 150. 

3 International Labour Conference, 3lst Session: Provisional Record, 
No. 9, speech of Mr. Erban, Czechoslovak Government delegate, in the 
discussion on the Director-General’s Report. 
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from those of the State, of society and of the Soviet economy 
in general.” 3 

Finally, account should be taken of the political and 
economic influence of the leaders of the trade union move- 
ment in these countries. It is for the trade unions “to 
put forward the point of view of the workers in the most 
important matters of economic policy, and we also exercise on 
our members an influence which, by applying a minimum of 
friction, ensures the adoption by the State of an economic 
policy which has been determined in consultation with us ” *; 
in the preparation of the Czechoslovak plan the trade unions 
took part in the decision as to “the proportion which con- 
sumption goods should bear to production goods in the total 
production of the country ”. Clearly, this privileged position 
of the trade union movement involves responsibilities, and 
that is why “ they defend the interests of the workers in se far 
as these correspond with their real interests, that is to say, 
with the interests of the community ”. 

It follows from these brief indications that the functions 
of the works councils must not be considered in isolation, 
but rather in connection with the economic system of which 


they form a part. Bearing this in mind, we may now describe 
the general characteristics and functions of the bodies repre- 
senting the workers at the level of the undertaking in this 
group of countries, taking the Czechoslovak regulations as 
the example. 


Works Councils in Czechoslovakia 


In the period between the two wars, Czechoslovakia had 
a fairly welldeveloped system of works councils *, but there 
is no real continuity between these bodies and the works 
councils functioning today. For during the enemy occupation 
of the country, the pre-war works councils were to all intents 
and purposes deprived of their independence, since the occupa- 
tion authorities assumed the right to appoint their members 





1A. PACHERSTNIK, op. cit., p. 10. 

2 Cf. International Labour Conference, 31st Session : Provisional Record, 
No. 10, p. 64, speech of Mr. Vavricka, Czechoslovak Workers’ delegate, 
in the discussion on the Director-General’s Report. 

3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1920—Cz. 3, 
and 1921, Part 2—Cz. 4. See also International Labour Review, Vol. II, 
No. 1, April 1921, loc. cit. 
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directly. When Czechoslovakia was liberated, new works 
councils, with exceptional powers, sprang up spontaneously, 
and the Decree of 24 October 19451, which contains the basic 
legislation in the matter, in practice did little more than 
give statutory effect to an already existing situation. 
Works councils are set up in all undertakings with more 
than twenty workers. The members are elected for a period 
of two years by the workers in the undertaking. Elections 
are controlled by the United Trade Union Organisation, 
which has sole right to submit a list of candidates ; the list 
must represent the various categories of workers. The council 
is declared to be elected if the list secures four fifths of the 
votes cast; if not, it is for the regional district trade union 
council to appoint a substitute body, pending a new election. 
An Act of 20 March 1948 strengthened the trade union control 
over the works councils by making them “ the basic executive 
agencies of the United Trade Union Organisation”. This 
Organisation now has the right to dissolve works councils 
and to dismiss their members. However, works councils are 
not yet completely integrated with the trade unions—as in the 
U.8.8S.R., for example—since, in each undertaking, trade 
union activities proper are always in the hands of a trade 
union group which is distinct from the works council and 
has the general duty of protecting and defending the workers. 
The works council’s expenses are defrayed by the manage- 
ment out of a contribution fixed, according to circumstances, 
at one half or one quarter per cent. of the total wage bill. 
Any disputes arising between the works council and the 
management are settled by an arbitration committee; an 
appeal against its decision may be taken to a central com- 
mittee attached to the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 
The economic functions of the works councils are of parti- 
cular importance. They are endowed with considerable 
powers of supervision for the purpose of ensuring that the 
undertaking is operated in conformity with the requirements 
of the general economic plan.* True, the authority of the 





1Cf. Legislative Series, 1945—Cz. 1, and International Labour Review, 
Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, January-February 1946, pp. 77-78. 

2 Article 163 of the Czechoslovak Constitution states that “ the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the preparation and execution of the State Economic 
Plan ; to fulfil this duty, the Government must rely upon the creative 
initiative of the working masses and their organisations ”. 
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management is unimpaired, but its actions are under constant 
supervision by the works council, which has the right to 
take cognisance of any matters affecting the general operation 
of the undertaking. If the management ignores the obser- 
vations of the works council on such matters, the works council 
may refer the case to the competent administrative authorities. 
It is this general duty of supervising the execution of the 
economic plan which is the main function of the Czechoslo- 
vak works councils and which explains their outstanding 
influence in the economic and social sphere. 

It is also, however, the duty of the works councils to 
collaborate, by means of suggestions, in the better organis- 
ation of production!; to take part, as already mentioned, 
in the preparation of the economic plan; and, above all, to 
promote an increase in the output of the undertaking and labour 
productivity by all means in their power, such as, super- 
vising labour discipline, stimulating “ socialist competition ” 
by systems of output bonuses, and the like. Finally, the 
works councils share in setting up the “ works militia”, a 
group of workers responsible for helping the authorities to 
protect the undertaking against sabotage. 

In the social sphere, their duties are not negligible. In 
the first place, they administer the social institutions of the 
undertaking, towards which the management is required to 
pay an annual contribution of at least 10 per cent. of the net 
profits.2 They are also entrusted with the duty of defending 
and promoting the workers’ economic, social, health and cul- 
tural interests and, in particular, of supervising the appli- 
cation of social legislation. No worker may be dismissed without 
their consent. 


Similar Regulations 


The Bulgarian Act of 19 August 1947, the Hungarian 
Order of 5 July 1945 and the Polish Decree of 6 February 1945 
contain regulations which, with certain individual differences, 





1For this purpose, joint production committees have been set up in 
large-scale undertakings to advise the works councils. 

2 An Act of 21 July 1948 set up in the United Trade Union Organisation 
a “united workers’ fund ”, which centralises the administration of such 
moneys at the national level, with a view to their equitable distribution 
between the undertakings. 
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are based on principles similar to those applied in Czecho- 
slovakia as regards the participation of the workers in the 
organisation of production and in the social life of under- 
takings. 

In the U.S.S.R., in every undertaking employing more 
than twenty-five workers, there is a committee of workers 
and employees the functions and powers of which are governed 
by Articles 156 to 168 of the Labour Code.! This committee 
is the basic unit of trade union structure and represents the 
trade union within the undertaking. 

One of its main duties is to conclude with the management, 
on behalf of the workers in the undertaking, the collective 
agreement which “represents a bilateral undertaking by the 
administration and the trade union organisation for the 
purpose of ensuring the fulfilment of the Government's pro- 
duction plan, and the improvement of the material conditions 
and the satisfaction of the cultural needs of workers and 
employees ”.? At its 17th Plenary Session, held in December 
1947, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions laid down 
guiding principles for the conclusion of such collective agree- 
ments for 1948, with the main object of so speeding up 
production as to make it possible to complete the Five-Year 
Plan in four years.* These guiding principles show that the 
collective agreement is treated as a means of increasing 
production as much as one of defending the workers’ rights‘, 
and that its essential object is “to adapt labour conditions 
to the provisions of the Plan ”.5 





1 Cf. Legislative Series, 1922—Russ. 1, 1925—Russ. 9, and 1936—Russ. 1. 

*Cf. WorLD FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions: Information Bulletin, 
16 February 1948, p. 14. 

* Ibid., pp. 15-17. 

*The part played by collective agreements is the same in the other 
planned economy countries. Thus, in Bulgaria a similar collective agree- 
ment system was introduced by an Order of 7 June 1948, on which occa- 
sion the President of the Central Trade Union Council defined the new 
role of collective agreements in a planned economy. “ Henceforth ”, he 
said, “ collective agreements will no longer be confined to the establishment 
of the relationship between the workers and management of the under- 
taking by laying down the rights and obligations of both parties ; they 
will also determine the economic functions entrusted by the People’s 
Government to the workers as well as to the directors.” Cf. Industry 
and Labour, Vol. I, No. 3, 1 February 1949, p. 96. 


5 Philippe Bayart: Comités d’entreprises (Paris, Rousseau et Cie., 1947), 
13. 
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AGENCIES FOR ASSOCIATING WORKERS WITH MANAGEMENT 


As distinct, on the one hand, from the joint production 
committees which were originally intended only as a means 
of promoting increased productivity and needed the previous 
agreement of employers and workers for their creation and, 
on the other hand, from the works councils in countries of 
eastern Europe whose essential task under the law is to 
collaborate at the level of the undertaking in the execution 
of a general economic plan, the works councils which are now 
about to be described are bodies designed to associate the 
workers with the general operation of undertakings, whether 
public or private. 

Since the end of the war, works councils of this kind have 
been set up by law in several European countries. The 
regulations in question all call for collaboration between 
employers and workers, but, unlike the system in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, where such collaboration 
is @ necessary condition for the creation of a works council, 
here the collaboration is required after the event, so to speak, 
and only for the purpose of carrying out a reform which has 
already been decided at the political and parliamentary 
level. In many cases, there is a preamble to the legislation, 
setting forth the main economic and social factors which 
have inspired the decision to make the establishment of works 
councils compulsory. The two governing motives are the 
change in the relationship between capital and labour and the 
need for increased production. To these general factors are 
often added certain practical arguments. Thus, the preamble 
to the French Ordinance points out that, in certain cases, 
production or management committees had sprung up sponta- 





1 Since the measures in question are essentially the result of a compro- 
mise between various tendencies, there are sometimes quite marked dif- 
ferences as to the way in which the organisations concerned interpret 
them and view their application. See, for example, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, September 1948, p. 399, and No. 5, November 
1948, p. 660, and Industry and Labour, Vol. 1, No. 7, 1 April 1949, p. 293, 
for a description of the positions taken up respectively by the General 
Confederation of Labour and the National Council of French Employers 
in regard to French legislation in the matter. See also, INTERNATIONAL 
LaBouR OFFIce, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 9: La participation 
des organisations professionnelles a la vie économique de la France (Geneva, 
1948—English edition in preparation), pp. 143-231. 
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neously after the liberation of the country, whether in order 
to intensify the war effort or for reasons connected with a 
purge, and that it appeared desirable “to legalise and gene- 
ralise the existence of such bodies ”. 

In France an Ordinance of 22 February 1945, amended 
by an Act of 16 May 1946, provided for the formation of 
works councils in all undertakings employing more than fifty 
persons ; in Belgium a similar reform was effected by an Act 
of 20 September 1948; in Austria works councils were set 
up in undertakings employing more than twenty workers 
by an Act of 28 March 1947 ; and in Germany, as the result 
of an Act of the Control Commission dated 10 April 1946, 
which authorised their creation, several “ Linder” have 
adopted legislation of a similar nature. In Finland, Luxem- 
bourg and Spain regulations on the same subject are also 
based on legislation. 


Formation of Works Councils 


Under French and Belgian legislation works councils are 
compulsory in all undertakings permanently employing 
at least fifty persons. The Belgian Act leaves the detailed 
regulation of certain aspects of their work to be dealt with 
by Royal Decrees. The French legislation contains a provision 
according to which “it shall be without prejudice to any 
provisions concerning the working or powers of works councils 
that arise out of collective agreements or custom ”. This in 
practice permits the parties concerned to go beyond the 
prescribed regulations. 

These works councils are joint bodies. They are composed, 
on one side, of the head of the undertaking (who, in Belgium, 
is accompanied by one or more representatives chosen by 
him) and, on the other, of a certain number of representatives 
of the staff. In France, substitute delegates attend the meetings 
in an advisory capacity and, in addition, each trade union 
acknowledged as representative by the undertaking may 
appoint a representative to sit on the council in an advisory 
capacity. In principle, this trade union representative must 
belong to the undertaking, unless otherwise previously agreed 
with the head of the undertaking. 
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The representatives of the staff are elected by secret ballot 
from lists drawn up by the most representative trade union 
organisations for each category of the staff, according to a 
system of proportional representation. Provision is made 
for two separate electoral colleges, one for workers and 
employees, the other for supervisory and managerial staff 
(engineers, heads of service, foremen, etc.). If in the first 
ballot the number of voters is less than half the number of 
registered electors, a second ballot is taken after a fortnight, 
in which the electors may vote for lists other than those sub- 
mitted by the trade union organisations. In Belgium, there 
are detailed provisions ensuring proportional representation for 
the various categories of the staff, but separate electoral colleges 
are formed only for groups of at least fifty workers or salaried 
employees, as the case may be. 

The term of office of the staff representatives on works 
councils is one year in France and four years in Belgium 
(two years, at the first election), and they may be re-elected. In 
Belgium it expires when the representative’s employment in the 
undertaking is terminated or when he ceases to belong to the 
organisation which had proposed him or to the group of workers 
or employees who elected him. In case of serious misconduct, 
the body which proposed a member may apply to the labour 
court for the termination of his membership. It should be 
noted that in France any member of the works council may be 
removed from office during his term on the recommendation 
of the trade union organisation which nominated him, such 
recommendation to be approved in secret ballot by a majority 
of the electoral body to which he belongs. 

In Austria the structure of works councils is somewhat 
different. They are set up in undertakings employing over 
twenty persons and are composed solely of representatives 
of the staff. If the undertaking employs more than fifty 
persons, separate works councils must be elected for wage 
earners and salaried employees provided each group includes 
at least twenty persons on the permanent staff. The members 
are elected for one year by direct, secret ballot on a system 
of proportional representation. Eligible candidates include 
leaders and employees of workers’ and employees’ organis- 
ations entitled to conclude collective agreements, but three 
quarters of the members must be employed in the under- 
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taking. Candidatures must be submitted by at least twice 
the number of members to be elected. The works council 
may be suspended by the general meeting of the staff. This 
general meeting, which is the real representative body within 
the undertaking, and which must be convened every six 
months, also appoints the election officers, receives the reports 
of the works council, and fixes the contributions to be paid 
towards the costs of the works council. The trade unions and 
chambers of workers and employers concerned may be repre- 
sented at all general meetings of the staff. 


Functions 


The main functions of works councils are social, technical, 
economic and financial. 


Social Functions. 

In the social sphere, the functions of the works councils 
are generally twofold : together with the management, they 
consider methods of developing a spirit of collaboration within 
the undertaking and of improving the conditions of labour 


and life of the staff ; and they supervise or administer the social 
institutions of the undertaking. 

As regards the first point, French law confers no powers 
of decision upon works councils. Their duties are to make 
suggestions concerning, for instance, a possible better arrange- 
ment of hours of work, the fixing and rotation of annual holi- 
days with pay, the equipment of the premises, conditions of 
health and safety, and even, since 1946, certain aspects of 
wages.! Belgian law explicitly confers on the works councils 
the right to fix the dates of annual holidays and, if necessary, 
to introduce a system of rotation; to draw up and amend 
general rules of employment within the framework of relevant 
legislation ; to watch over the administration of social and 
industrial legislation for the protection of the workers ; and to 
consider the general criteria to be observed in regard to the 
engagement and dismissal of workers. This role of general 
protection of the workers’ interests and of supervision of the 
observance of collective agreements and social legislation is 





1 Cf. La participation des organisations professionnelles a la vie économique 
et sociale en France, op. cit., pp. 185-187. 
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particularly evident in the Austrian legislation, according to 
which the works council, which in Austria is composed solely 
of representatives of the staff, has also important functions 
in connection with the termination of contracts of employ- 
ment. If the management decides, against the works council’s 
recommendation, to dismiss a worker, the council may at the 
dismissed worker’s request appeal to the conciliation office, 
if it considers that the reason for the dismissal was connected 
with the worker’s trade union activities or with the existence 
of the works council, or that, in view of the worker’s personal 
circumstances, such dismissal would inflict special hardship 
on him. 

As regards the administration of social services, the works 
councils are given wide and important duties. In French 
law, their competence extends to all recognised social services 
in the undertaking instituted for the benefit of existing or 
former members of the staff and their families, whatever 
the method of financing the service. As a rule, the council 
itself administers the services, but in certain cases it only 
takes a part in the administration or confines itself to super- 
vision. For the purpose of carrying out these duties, the works 
council is endowed with legal personality and possesses funds 
derived mainly from contributions by the employer, such 
contributions from the staff as the committee may decide 
to levy and receipts from such entertainments as the council 
may organise. 

In Belgium the works councils are responsible for adminis- 
tering all the social services established by the undertaking 
for the welfare of the staff, unless such services are adminis- 
tered independently by the workers themselves. 

The Austrian works councils have the right to create and 
administer provident funds and other funds for promoting 
the welfare of the workers and their families, and they may 
share in the administration of any such funds set up by the 
owner of the undertaking. 


Technical, Economic and Financial Functions. 


In the technical sphere, works councils play an advisory 
part analagous to that played by the production committees, 





1Cf. Renée Petit: “La gestion des cuvres sociales par les comités 
d’entreprises ”, in Droit social, May and June 1946. 
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whose functions have already been described. It may be 
observed that French law entrusts to the councils the duty of 
proposing such rewards as appear to them to be deserved by 
workers whose initiative or proposals have rendered their 
collaboration particularly valuable to the undertaking. 

In the economic sphere proper the functions of the works 
councils are in certain cases purely advisory ; in other cases 
they extend to supervision or even to direct participation in 
management. 

In the first place, they are required to give their opinion and 
make suggestions on all important measures likely to affect the 
organisation, administration and general operation of the 
undertaking. French law goes so far as to state explicitly that 
in this sphere the works councils should be “ compulsorily 
consulted ”, but this does not mean that they have a right 
to oppose the employer’s decisions. In order that the works 
council may be in a position to give its views in full knowledge 
of the facts, the head of the undertaking must periodically 
(every three months under Belgian law, annually under 
Austrian and French law) supply it with information concern- 
ing the economic position of the undertaking, that is, on the 
nature and quantity of production, orders in course of execu- 
tion, sales, proposed measures for improving the efficiency 
of the undertaking, etc. It may be noted that in Austria this 
obligation is imposed only on undertakings employing more 
than thirty persons. Under French law the works council 
must also be informed of the profits made by the undertaking, 
and it may make suggestions concerning the use of such 
profits ; it may also give its opinion on price increases and may 
be consulted by the Government officials responsible for price 
fixing and control. 

Secondly, in order that the works council may be in a 
position to exercise its right of inspecting the financial admi- 
nistration, the head of the undertaking must submit to it the 
various reports and documents showing the results of oper- 
ation, that is, as a rule, a copy of the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account. These documents are generally presented at 
the end of the financial year, and the head of the undertaking 
must supply all necessary explanations concerning them. 
Belgian law provides that, at the request of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives on the works council, these documents shall be 
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certified as exact and complete by a “ works auditor ”, whose 
rights and duties, pending the adoption of special legislation 
on the matter, are analagous to those of the auditors of limited 
liability companies. Under French law, the communication of 
these documents is compulsory only if the undertaking is a 
limited liability company. In that case the works council 
takes cognisance of them before the general meeting of the 
shareholders, and it may convene the auditors, hear their 
explanations of the different items in the documents and of the 
financial situation of the undertaking, and make any relevant 
observations, which must be transmitted to the general meeting 
of shareholders together with the report of the board of 
directors. During the meeting at which the documents are 
considered, the works council may call upon the services of a 
chartered accountant, at the expense of the undertaking. 

Under both Austrian and French law the works councils of 
limited liability companies have the right to appoint two of 
their members to sit on the board of directors : in France in an 
advisory capacity only, in Austria with the same rights and 
responsibilities as the other members of the board. 

The Belgian works councils are required to give their 
opinion or make reports setting forth the various points of 
view expressed in the council on all economic questions within 
their competence which may have been submitted to them 
either by the occupational council for the economic branch 
to which the undertaking belongs or by the Central Economic 
Council.? 

In Austria, in undertakings which employ more than 500 
persons, a works council may, if it considers that the economic 
policy of the undertaking is contrary to the general interest, 
decide by a two thirds majority to lodge a complaint with the 
Confederation of Austrian Trade Unions. The complaint is 
referred for decision to a tripartite economic national com- 
mittee, set up in the Federal Ministry for the Control of Private 
Property and for Economic Planning. 





1The Central Economic Council and the occupational councils are 
official joint bodies which, at the national and industry levels, ensure 
that qualified representatives of the employers and workers share in the 
direction of national economic life. Like the works councils, they were 
set up by the Act of 20 September 1948 for the organisation of the national 
economy. 
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In Finland, when the suggestions of a works council have 
not been acted upon by the management, it is entitled to make 
a similar appeal either to the occupational organisations 
concerned or to the Ministry of Social Affairs. 


CONCLUSION 


The number of countries in which works councils either 
already exist or are in course of being formed makes it possible 
to state that the institution is truly international and of 
burning practical interest. The systems described above 
present certain common characteristics.1 How far do they 
permit of deductions as to the real significance of the recent 
measures for bringing the workers into the management of 
undertakings. 

In countries with a planned economy the introduction of 
works councils was only one among other far-reaching econo- 
mic and social changes. The works councils are conceived as 
an important part in a general stucture, and it would be a 
mistake to judge the transformations to which they have given 
rise apart from those due to the establishment of a new 
economic system. 

In other countries, works councils are evidence of a deve- 
lopment which is taking place on the one hand in the role 
of the trade unions and on the other in the general status of 
the workers. 

Through the works councils, the trade unions have assumed 
very much wider functions. Besides continuing to defend the 
occupational interests of the workers, they are now directly 
interested in the life of the undertakings. And, aware of the 
increased responsibilities which fall upon them, they are seeing 
to it that their members have the preparation they need for 
the proper discharge of their new duties. 





1On the basis of replies received from Governments to a question- 
naire concerning co-operation between employers and workers at the level 
of the undertaking, the Office has prepared, for consideration by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, proposed conclusions which define the prin- 
cipal features of the machinery for such co-operation, its functions and 
the resulting obligations of management and personnel. Cf. Report VIII 
(2), Industrial Relations, op. cit., pp. 292-294. 
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This extension of the general role of the trade union move- 
ment is accompanied by a change in the status of the workers. 
Social regulations are no longer concerned only with the 
improvement of conditions of labour and of the standard of 
living of the workers within the framework of a defined status, 
but also with changes in that status itself. The establishment 
of a works council does not necessarily mean an immediate 
improvement in the workers’ material circumstances, but, as 
has been seen, their right to play an active part in the organ- 
isation of production has been recognised. From being mere 
“hands” they are becoming true collaborators in the under- 
takings to which they belong, and they may well come to 
exert a profound influence on the economic life of their country. 

Within the works councils themselves the situation should 
no longer be that of adversaries negotiating a compromise— 
as is still the case in the conclusion of collective agreements, 
when the parties endeavour to defend their respective rights— 
but rather that of partners collaborating in a spirit of growing 
mutual confidence. Such, it would seem, is the main deduction 
which can be drawn from the analysis of the relevant legisla- 
tion and agreements. 

The question is whether this is really the case. Are the 
works councils, as a matter of everyday fact, instruments 
for social collaboration or for social struggle ? What are the 
practical results of their establishment ? An objective reply 
to these questions would call for a detailed study, country by 
country, of the conditions under which works councils operate, 
the only means of assessing at its true value the significance 
of the relevant regulations and agreements.' It is such a study 
on which the Office has embarked. It has begun the publication 
of a series of monographs ? for the purpose of showing in detail 
how the regulations in each country operate, the economic and 
social conditions in which the activities of the works councils 
are carried on, and the practical results obtained. 





1 Any judgment from the international angle of this question is made 
more difficult by the fact that, although in some countries works councils 
date back several years, in others they have only just been introduced 
or have existed only in embryonic form. 

?The monographs already published, on Great Britain, the United 
States and France, have been cited in the preceding pages ; one on Poland 
is in course of preparation. 





Post-War Trends in Social Security 


Pursuant to a suggestion made by the Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Social Security at its meeting in May 1948, the 
Office has prepared, in the form of a pair of articles, a preliminary 
survey of developments in social security legislation and planning 
since the end of hostilities. The articles correspond generally in 
scope to the Income Security Recommendation, 1944, and the 
Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, respectively. The first 
accordingly deals with new trends in cash benefit policy and 
with the administrative structure and finance of social security 
systems, while the second will be devoted to the organisation of 
their medical services. 


Income Security: I 


INTRODUCTION 


(Ueetaln broad principles concerning the proper scope 

and content of the income security systems to be set 
up after the war were promulgated in 1944, in the Recom- 
mendation on income security adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its historic 26th Session, held in Phila- 
delphia. Reduced to its simplest expression, this Recommen- 
dation urges that the sphere of protection of income security 
systems should be progressively enlarged in order to assure, 
to every worker and his dependants, at least the means of 
subsistence in every common contingency which occasions the 
involuntary loss of the worker’s earnings or their insufficiency 
to meet the family’s necessities. Translated into many lan- 
guages, this Recommendation has inclined the course of 
post-war income security legislation towards its main objec- 
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tives. It is echoed, in general terms, in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on 10 December 1948, where we may 
read, in Article 25, that 


Everyone has the right to . . . security in the event of unem- 
ployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. . . 


But if the ends pursued by national legislation conform gener- 
ally with those presented in the Recommendation, the means 
of attaining them differ in detail from those indicated in that 
instrument ; for each country has shaped its new income 
security system in conformity with its peculiar traditions and 
prevailing ideology, and with the facts of its economic and 
social situation. Nevertheless, it was possible for the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, representing the adminis- 
trations of every type of social security system, to endorse, at 
its 8th General Meeting in November 1947, all the broad 
principles of the Recommendation.' 

It is not the intention of this article to compare the provi- 
sions of the new social security systems with the solutions of 
the corresponding problems that the Recommendation offers. 
It must suffice to mention that the principle of benefit rights 
derived from the claimant’s contribution record, which is 
fundamental to the main part of the Recommendation, 
figures faintly or not at all in several of the new systems, and 
that, in some of the systems, the record of work or contribution 
has no bearing on the right to benefit, but only the proved or 
presumed necessities of the claimant. It may be suggested, 
however, that the waiving of the contribution condition is, 
in some of the systems, more important in theory than in 
practice, since the right to benefit and the rate of benefit are 
both determined by the employment and wage record of the 
individual. 

When adopting the Recommendation on income security 
and the companion Recommendation on medical care, which 
jointly call for a complete social security system, the Confer- 





1 For an important analysis of the implications of the transition from 
the concept of social insurance to that of social security, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, pp. 566-571: “ From Social 
Insurance to Social Security : Evolution in France ”, by Pierre LaroQque. 
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ence recognised that the standards they establish could be 
obtained only by degrees, as national conditions would allow. 

Countries which had not yet begun to legislate on social 
security could, it was understood, not proceed otherwise than 
gradually. Such countries included all the States Members in 
Asia and a few countries in Latin America and other regions. 
Now the history of the social insurance movement shows that 
the smooth development of a national system of social security 
depends on the adoption of a long-term plan of legislation, all 
the instalments of which are organically related to one another. 
In order to indicate an orderly policy of development for such 
countries, the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the 
I.L.0. (New Delhi, 1947), having considered a report written 
by the Office, formulated and passed a resolution on social 
security, which recommends that “an integral and long-term 
plan of social insurance, to be fulfilled by stages, should be 
framed from the outset ”. This resolution has already influ- 
enced social security legislation and planning in several Asian 
States Members. Its basic idea, however, was not new: 
several Latin American countries, beginning with Peru in 
1936, provided for the gradual extension of their protection 
to a wider circle of workers or for the covering, by stages, of 
additional contingencies, as circumstances would permit. 

The volume of social security legislation enacted since 1944 
is very large. The Office has endeavoured, nevertheless, to 
reproduce the more important items in its Legislative Series, 
and to summarise them in the International Labour Review or, 
latterly, in Industry and Labour, while the annual reports of 
the Director-General have presented a survey of each year’s 
developments. Other important international sources for 
recent years are the Handbook, bulletins and conference 
reports of the Inter-American Committee on Social Security 
and the bulletins and Proceedings of the International Social 
Security Association. 

Since a survey, having the dimensions of an article, can 
only take account of a limited number of national achieve- 
ments, a selection has had to be made. As only post-war 
trends are considered, such pioneer systems as those of Den- 
mark or New Zealand, Chile or Peru are left out of account, 
though their effects as examples are visible in various features 
of the new systems. In fact this survey is confined to those 
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post-war laws which cover more than one type of contingency 
and to certain national Bills or plans for the introduction of 
comprehensive social security. The measures included consti- 
tute a fair sample, from the regional standpoint, of legislative 
activity on social security, and the new trends that they 
exhibit may be considered as characteristic of the last four 


years. 

The following enumeration of the measures included, with 
brief indications of their scope and benefits and of the sources 
from which they are financed, will in itself bring home to the 
reader the worldwide extent of post-war progress towards 
social security and impress him with the vigour and courage 
exhibited in the achievements and projects. 


Argentina. 

Basic Act of 1947, approved in principle by the Congress and to 
be implemented as part of the 1947-1951 Five-Year Plan. Single 
national system for entire population, replacing existing occupational 
schemes. Covers temporary and permanent incapacity for work 
irrespective of cause, maternity, old age, death of breadwinner, and 
unemployment. Benefits at flat rates.1 Financed by progressive 
income tax and by employers’ contributions. 


Australia. 


Consolidation Act of 11 June 1947. Single national system for 
all citizens. Co-ordinates and improves provision for sickness, 
maternity, invalidity, old age, death, unemployment, and family 
responsibilities. All benefits at flat rates, subject to liberal means 
test. Financed by special progressive income tax. Pre-war employ- 
ment injury insurance schemes. 


Belgium. 

Laws of 28 and 29 December 1944. Co-ordinate pre-war schemes 
of provision for sickness and maternity, old age and death, unemploy- 
ment, and family responsibilities, and add provision for invalidity, 
the whole system applying to all employees, except miners, railway- 
men and seamen. Short-term benefits and invalidity pensions 
proportional to wages. Old-age and survivors’ pensions under 
transitional legislation, consisting largely of cost-of-living supple- 
ments. Financed mainly by contributions of employers and em- 
ployees. Pre-war employment injury compensation scheme. 


Bolivia. 
Act of 7 January 1949. Introduces unified system of compulsory 


insurance against temporary and permanent incapacity for work 
irrespective of cause, maternity, old age, and death for urban 





_! The expression “ flat rate ” is taken to mean a rate which does not vary 
with the previous earnings of the individual but is in principle the same for 
all individuals whose needs are presumed to be equal. 
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employees. Gradual extension to independent workers and rural 
employees. Benefit rates not yet fixed. Financed by contributions 
of employers and employees and by special taxes. 


Brazil. 

Organic Social Insurance Bill, drafted by the Institute of Social 
Law, 1948. Reorganises and renders uniform existing schemes of 
pension insurance and adds sickness insurance, for urban employees 
and employers. Gradual extension to independent workers and 
rural employees. Benefits related to wages. Financed by tripartite 
contributions. -Pre-war employment injury insurance scheme. 


Bulgaria. 

Act of 28 December 1948. Unifies and improves pre-war schemes 
of insurance against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, death, 
employment injury, unemployment and family responsibilities, the 
whole system applying to all employees, and parts to other workers. 
Benefits related to wages. Financed by contributions of employers. 


Colombia. 

Act of 26 December 1946. Introduces unified system of compul- 
sory insurance against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, 
death, and employment injury for all employees and independent 
workers. Application by stages. Benefits related to wages. Financed 
by contributions of employers and employees and by State subsidy. 


Czechoslovakia. 

Act of 15 April 1948. Unifies and improves pre-war schemes of 
insurance against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, death, 
and employment injury, the whole system applying to all employees 
and parts to other workers. Benefits related to wages. Financed 
by contributions of employers and employees and by State subsidy. 
Pre-war unemployment assistance and family allowance schemes. 


Dominican Republic. 


Act of 17 March 1947. Introduces compulsory insurance against 
sickness, maternity, invalidity, and old age for all employees. 
Benefits related to wages. Financed by tripartite contributions. 
Pre-war employment injury compensation scheme. 


Egypt. 

Government Bill before Legislature early in 1949. Introduces 
compulsory insurance against temporary and permanent incapacity 
for work irrespective of cause, maternity, old age, and death, the 
whole system applying to all urban employees and their employers. 
Benefits at subsistence rates. Financed by tripartite contributions. 


El Salvador. 

Preliminary draft Bill prepared in May 1947, under examination 
by national commission set up by Decree of 26 May 1948. Introduces 
compulsory insurance against temporary and permanent incapacity 
for work irrespective of cause, maternity, old age, death, unemploy- 
ment, and family responsibilities, for all gainfully occupied inhabi- 
tants. Application by stages. Benefits related to wages. Financed 
by tripartite contributions. 
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France. 

Ordinance of 19 October 1945 and Acts of 22 August and 7 Octo- 
ber 1946 and 17 January and 23 August 1948. Unify and improve 
pre-war schemes of provision against sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, death, and employment injury, and co-ordinate with 
improved family allowance scheme, the whole system applying to 
all urban employees (except miners and railwaymen) and parts to 
other urban workers. Short-term benefits and invalidity and 
widows’ pensions proportional to wages; old-age pensions, under 
transitional legislation, at subsistence rates. Financed by contri- 
butions of employers and employees. Pre-war unemployment 
assistance scheme. 


Guatemala. 

Law of 30 October 1946. Will gradually introduce national, 
unified and compulsory system of social security ; at present, employ- 
ment injury and sickness insurance for urban employees. Temporary 
incapacity benefit proportional to wages, permanent incapacity and 
survivors’ benefits at subsistence rates. Financed, at present, by 
employers’ contributions and State subsidy. 


Iceland. 

Act of 7 May 1946. Unifies and improves pre-war schemes of 
provision for sickness, invalidity, old age, and employment injury 
and adds provision for maternity, death, and family responsibilities, 
the whole system applying to all employees and parts to all citizens. 
Benefits at subsistence rates, except that for employment injury 


they are at flat rates on a higher level. Financed by subsidies from 
public authorities, citizens’ contributions and employers’ contri- 
butions. 


India. 

Act of 2 April 1948. Unifies and improves pre-war schemes of 
provision for maternity and employment injury and adds provision 
for sicknes3, the whole system applying initially to all factory em- 
ployees but may be extended to other classes of employees. Benefits 
proportional to wages. Financed by contributions of employers and 
employees and by State subsidy. 


Ttaly. 

Plan of Ministerial Committee for Reform of Social Insurance, 
published 29 February 1948. Unifies and improves pre-war provision 
for sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, death, employment 
injury, unemployment, and family allowances, the whole system 
applying to all employees and parts to independent workers. Benefits 
related to wages. Financed by employers’ contributions and State 
subsidy. 


Mexico. 

Bill to reform the Social Insurance Act, approved by the President 
and Legislature early in 1949. Improves many details of social 
insurance system, covering sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, 
death, and employment injury ; applies eventually to all employees 
and presently to employees in principal towns. Benefits related to 
wages. Financed by tripartite contributions. 
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Norway. 

Plan of Ministry of Social Affairs submitted to Legislature, 
19 November 1948. Unifies pre-war schemes of provision for tem- 
porary incapacity irrespective of cause, maternity, old age, per- 
manent incapacity due to employment injury, unemployment, and 
post-war family allowance scheme, and adds provision for invalidity 
and widowhood, the whole system applying to all employees and 
parts to all citizens. Short-term benefits proportional to wages ; 

nsions at subsistence rates, except that those for employment 
injury are supplemented. Financed by special income tax, em- 
ployers’ contributions and subsidies from public authorities. 


Sweden. 

Acts of 29 June 1946 on national pensions, 3 January 1947 on 
national sickness insurance, and 26 July 1947 on family allowances, 
and Social Care Committee’s Bill of 1948 on compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance. Unify pre-war schemes of provision for sickness, 
invalidity and old age, and unemployment, and add provision for 
death and family responsibilities, the whole system applying to all 
citizens. Benefits at subsistence rates. Financed by special income 
tax, citizens’ contributions and State subsidy ; no definitive proposal 
for financing of unemployment insurance. Pre-war employment 
injury insurance remains essentially unchanged. 


Turkey. 


Act of 27 June 1945. Introduces compulsory insurance against 
employment injury and maternity, as a first instalment of social 
security. Applies mainly to industrial employees. Benefits propor- 
tional to wages. Financed by employers’ contributions. 


United Kingdom. 


Acts of 15 June 1945 on family allowances, 26 July 1946 on 
employment injury insurance, 1 August 1946 on sickness, maternity, 
old-age, survivors’ and unemployment insurance, and 13 May 1948 
on national assistance. Co-ordinate and improve pre-war social 
insurance and assistance schemes, and add family allowances and 
employment injury insurance, the whole system applying to all 
employees and parts to other workers and citizens respectively. 
Benefits at subsistence rates, except that for employment injury 
they are at flat rates on a higher level. Financed by tripartite con- 
tributions and State subsidy. Assistance scheme, financed by State, 
intervenes in all cases of proved need. 


United States. 


Administration Bills submitted to Congress on 21 February 1949, 
on national pension and sickness insurance and on national assis- 
tance. Improve pre-war scheme of pension insurance, and add 
invalidity and sickness insurance, the whole system applying to 
employees (except railwaymen) and parts to all independent workers. 
Benefits related to wages. Financed by contributions of employers 
and employees, with eventual Federal subsidy. Assistance scheme, 
financed by Federal and State subsidies, intervenes in all cases of 
proved need. Pre-war employment injury insurance schemes. 
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Yugoslavia. 

Act of 26 July 1946. Recasts pre-war social insurance system, 
covering sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, death, and employ- 
ment injury, and adds unemployment benefits and family allow- 
ances, the whole system applying to all employees. Benefits related 
to wages. Financed by contributions of employers and employees. 

These twenty-three social security systems are charac- 
terised by the intention to protect all citizens or all workers 
against all the physical contingencies affecting their livelihood, 
and so to realise fully the conception of income security as a 
service which is available to all individuals in all common 
hazards of loss or insufficiency of income and which is financed, 
directly or indirectly, by the entire community. All of them 
provide medical benefits along with cash benefits, unless, as 
in Australia and the United Kingdom, medical care is furnished 
through a public service administered independently of the 
income security system. 

Any such system is to be described and assessed primarily 
in terms of three criteria or “ dimensions ”: (1) the classes of 
persons protected ; (2) the range of contingencies covered ; 
and (3) the adequacy of the protection afforded in the several 
contingencies. 


CLASSES OF PERSONS PROTECTED 


The new income security systems may be divided into 
three groups according as they apply in principle to all citizens, 
or to all gainfully occupied persons and their dependants, or 
to a smaller class of the population. 

The first group comprises the systems of Australia, Iceland, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom, and the plans of Argentina, 
Guatemala and Norway. In these systems we find certain 
benefits, such as pensions and children’s allowances, that are 
universal, while others, such as those granted on account of 
employment injury and unemployment, are, as one might 
expect, reserved for employees. However, Australia and 
Sweden, following New Zealand’s example, allow unemploy- 
ment benefit to individuals not previously employed, if they 
are genuinely seeking employment. Sickness benefit in the 
United Kingdom is granted only to the gainfully occupied, 
but under the systems of other countries it is available to any 
individual of working age. 
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The difference between the proportions of the population 
protected by the first and the second groups of systems is rela- 
tively small, since the number of wilfully idle persons in any com- 
munity is bound to be insignificant nowadays. But despite 
this small difference of scope, there is a profound difference of 
conception of the function of an income security system: to 
provide all citizens with enough for bare subsistence or to 
provide every worker with benefits proportional to the pre- 
sumed value of his work for the national economy. 

Systems of the second group must accordingly keep records 
of the earnings of every individual, and individuals who 
normally do not or did not earn must be outside their scope. 
The price of the individualised benefit scale that belongs to 
this group is administrative complexity, practical difficulty in 
protecting independent workers, and the continued need for 
a poor relief system in order to care for the excluded sector of 
the population. 

Although the systems of the second group apply in principle 
to all gainfully occupied persons and their dependants, in 
fact legislation giving full effect to the principle exists as yet 
only in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and France. Elsewhere it is 
a matter of the gradual implementation of powers given by 
legislation (Bolivia, Colombia), or a question of the adoption 
of plans (El Salvador, Italy, United States). Belgium may be 
included in this group on the ground that one form of benefit 
—family allowances—is extended to all occupied persons. 

The third group comprises the systems of Brazil, the 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, India, Mexico, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. Most of these limit their protection to urban 
workers, among whom, however, one or more categories of the 
self-employed may be included. 

We shall now consider the systems of the second and third 
groups with respect to their application to classes of workers 
which under pre-war legislation were often excluded: high- 
salaried employees, employees in agriculture, domestic servants, 
public employees, and the various categories of persons working 
on their own account. 

High-salaried employees are excluded only by the systems 
of the Dominican Republic and India. 

The inclusion of employees in agriculture and domestic 
servants has already been effected under the systems of 
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Belgium, Bulgaria, the Dominican Republic and Yugoslavia 
and under the plans of Italy and the United States. In 
France, domestic servants are protected by the general system, 
but agricultural employees still come under a special scheme. 
The gradual extension of income security to rural workers is 
contemplated by the laws of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, India and Mexico; Ecuador has taken the first 
practical step in this direction, by making a social survey of 
its rural population. The Brazilian plan envisages, as an 
initial measure, the establishment of rural social services 
analogous to those which the social insurance funds already 
organise for their members. 

It was usual for pre-war social insurance schemes, and 
especially pension schemes of general application, to exclude 
public employees from their scope on the ground that they 
already enjoyed equivalent or more valuable protection in 
virtue of special schemes established on their behalf. The 
same principle of exclusion on the ground of equivalent pro- 
tection was applied also to other occupations, such as those 
of miners, seamen and railwaymen, for whom special schemes 
existed in many countries. 

In the post-war period there is a marked trend towards 
revoking these exclusions. The new principle is that all 
employees should participate on the same footing in the basic 
protection afforded by general schemes, and that the function 
of special occupational schemes should be simply to assure 
additional benefits. This principle has found expression in 
the income security systems of Bolivia and Colombia, and 
under the plans of El Salvador, Italy and the United States, 
though in the last-mentioned country railwaymen would 
continue to be protected solely by their special scheme. In 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, special advantages 
are provided for employees in certain occupations within the 
framework of the general system. 

The problem of bringing the self-employed within the 
scope of income security schemes that do not apply to all 
citizens is a very difficult one, but it has been attacked more 
vigorously in the last few years. The benefits usually afforded 
are pensions, medical care, and, in some cases, sickness benefit. 





1 As regards Ecuador’s health services for rural population, reference may 
be made to the forthcoming companion article on “ Medical Care ”. 
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The main difficulty is a financial one, and is most acute where 
no State subsidy is available to eke out the contributions of 
self-employed persons of small means. It is evidently imprac- 
ticable to enforce the regular payment of high contributions 
on a multitude of reluctant and impecunious individuals, so 
that a system described as compulsory may in reality be 
voluntary. A State subsidy both facilitates compliance and 
renders it more attractive. Whether or not a State subsidy 
is available, the collection of contributions from independent 
workers is facilitated by delegating the responsibility to some 
occupational organisation to which the individual belongs. 

Persons working on their own account are protected by 
the general legislation of Bulgaria (except for peasants) and 
Czechoslovakia and by the United States plan, without any 
such intermediary agency. 

In the United Kingdom, where these persons form a special 
class of citizens for social security purposes, there is again no 
intermediary, but the State subsidy is considerable. The 
plans of Bolivia, Colombia, El Salvador and Italy are not 
definitive so far as this class is concerned. 

In France, the various professions and occupational groups 
of persons working on their own account—masters, or working 
employers, as well as independent workers—are being organised 
in special funds for the purpose of operating schemes of old-age 
assistance and insurance for their aged members; all such 
persons are already subject to the special family allowance 
scheme. 

For one subclass of persons working on their own account, 
namely, masters, enforcement is comparatively easy. In 
Brazil and Egypt, employees and their employers enjoy similar 
protection, and the State subsidy is the same for both parties. 

Mexico and Yugoslavia are at present including, besides 
employees, only persons who are members of producers’ co- 
operative societies; the Bulgarian system also uses these 
societies as its agents in reaching the peasant population. 
Both the Mexican and the Bulgarian systems provide for State 
subsidies. 

Several of the new income security systems have taken 
cognisance of the fact that the housewife’s labour plays an 
essential part in the national economy. As a matter of course, 
all the systems which apply to citizens as such provide at 
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least invalidity and old-age pensions for housewives in their 
own right (Australia, Iceland, Norwegian plan, Sweden). In 
the United Kingdom, housewives are entitled to personal 
old-age pensions in virtue of the husband’s contributions, but 
this pension is scarcely distinguishable from a dependant’s 
supplement, since the husband must first be a pensioner 
himself. 

The Swedish system provides in addition a small sickness 
benefit for the housewife when she is sick, the benefit being 
supplemented in proportion to the number of children in her 
care. 

In Czechoslovakia, where the income security system 
extends in principle to the gainfully occupied only, a housewife 
is treated, for the duration of her marriage, as an occupied 
person ; thus, if she becomes permanently incapacitated for 
household work or reaches the age of sixty-five, she becomes 
entitled to a special pension, and if her marriage terminates 
before either of these contingencies occurs and she enters 
employment, the period of her marriage counts as a period of 
employment for the purpose of reckoning benefit rights. 
In case of sickness, she is entitled to a benefit similar to that 
of the Swedish system. 

In a number of countries, provision is now made for the 
supply of domestic help to homes in which the housewife is 
sick. 


RANGE AND DEFINITION OF CONTINGENCIES COVERED 


The majority of the income security systems here considered 
cover the loss or reduction of earnings (or earning capacity) 
caused by sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, and death 
of breadwinner, making special provision for the economic loss 
due to employment injuries ; half the systems help to cover the 
normal cost of rearing children. Only a minority, however, 
provide benefits for the unemployed. In some countries where 
social security has been introduced but recently, the range of 
contingencies covered is quite limited at present : thus, Turkey 
is starting cautiously with employment injury and maternity 
benefits only, and Guatemala and India combine both these 
with sickness benefit. 
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The rapid extension from country to country of the 
institution of family allowances is perhaps the most strik- 
ing of all post-war developments in the social security 
field. It is, however, a development which is rarely found 
outside Europe: few countries in other continents have a 
demographic problem which renders the introduction of family 
allowances urgent or even expedient. Among the countries 
whose legislation is reviewed in this article, twelve provide 
for family allowances. These are paid for every child in Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Sweden and Yugoslavia ; 
for the second and following children in Australia, France 
(where, however, a special allowance is paid for the home- 
keeping mother), Norway and the United Kingdom ; for the 
fourth and following children in Iceland; and for all the 
children of large families in Brazil. .The new Public Welfare 
Bill in the United States would, in effect, enable allowances to 
be paid to any needy family. In Australia, Brazil, Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom, family allowances 
are available to all citizens and are paid out of taxation. 
In the other countries, they are limited to employees and are 
financed by their employers, though in Belgium and France 
persons working on their own account are also entitled to allow- 
ances. But even where the right to an allowance is derived 
from gainful activity, it does not cease when the worker is 
incapacitated or unemployed or even with his death, but 
continues, sometimes at an increased rate, as a supplement 
to the principal benefit. 

Hardly less important in the post-war years than the wave 
of family allowance legislation, and even more pervasive, 
is the deepening concern to achieve the fullest possible restora- 
tion of health and employability of persons who are sick or 
unemployed. In connection with the medical and vocational 
rehabilitation services which are a feature of every comprelen- 
sive system of social security, provision is made for the pay- 
ment of sickness or unemployment benefits to persons who are 
following a course of treatment or instruction. It is indeed 
characteristic of the social security movement that it meets 
its responsibilities by more active measures, striving by every 
means to keep its clients productive members of the community. 

This new attitude is also illustrated in the trend towards 
widening the concept of sickness to take in part of what 
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has hitherto been regarded as invalidity. In France, a 
condition called “long sickness” has been recognised: patients 
who may be expected to recover after prolonged treatment 
are entitled to specially directed medical benefit and to 
sickness benefit for as long as three years. Australia and the 
United Kingdom grant sickness benefit without limit of time. 
In Sweden the maximum duration is two years, and in Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia one year. 

The definition of invalidity (except invalidity due to 
employment injury) that is most commonly used today speci- 
fies that earning capacity shall have been reduced by at least 
two thirds. In some of the new laws a less strict requirement 
is found, or more than one grade of invalidity is provided for, 
so that the concepts of invalidity applied in employment 
injury cases and in other cases are brought closer together. 
Thus, the Italian plan distinguishes three grades of invalidity, 
and the Egyptian plan two degrees, which are fixed irrespective 
of the origin of the invalidity. In Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, 
the loss of half one’s earning capacity is ground for the award 
of an invalidity pension. 

The age at which the award of an old-age pension becomes 
appropriate varies from one region of the world to another, 
according to environmental, and possibly racial, factors which 
determine the early or late onset of senescence ; economic 
possibilities, or a favourable demographic situation, however, 
may necessitate or permit some discrepancy between the 
natural and the actual pensionable age. Whereas in Iceland 
and Sweden pensions are granted at sixty-seven, the age is sixty 
in Brazil and, for men, in Italy. More countries are recognising 
that women need a pension at an earlier age then men : 
under the United Kingdom law and the United States plan, 
the pensionable age for women is set at sixty, or five years 
earlier than for men, and in Italy women receive their pensions 
at fifty-five. 

The most novel trend affecting the pensionable age is the 
introduction of different ages corresponding to the different 
degrees of arduousness characterising this or that occupation. 
It has long been the practice, notably in Europe, to pay 
pensions at an exceptionally early age to miners and seamen, 
in virtue of special pension schemes; these special schemes still 
continue independently in Belgium and France. What is new 
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is that the principle of varying the pensionable age with the 
arduousness of the occupation is now applied to a wider rage 
of occupations, within the framework of the general sys’ m 
of income security. In the French system, provision is madg,or 
granting to persons (apart from miners and seamen) who have 
worked many years in arduous occupations the same pension at 
sixty as is granted to other persons at sixty-five. The Argentine 
and Brazilian plans contain a similar provision. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, the law permits the addition of special supplements to 
pensions in respect of periods of employment in arduous or 
dangerous occupations, with the result that an adequate pension 
can be acquired at an earlier age. In Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
all occupations are arranged in three classes according as they 
involve very heavy, heavy, or ordinary exertion: both the 
pensionable age and the minimum qualifying period of employ- 
ment are diminished as the degree of exertion increases. 

In certain regions or countries the proportion of the aged 
to the active population is growing to the point where early 
retirement has to be discouraged or, at least, must not be 
facilitated. Both Belgium and France have, in practice, 
raised the normal pensionable age to sixty-five from its pre- 
war figure of sixty. In Czechoslovakia, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the payment of the old-age pension is 
conditional on retirement from substantially gainful activity, 
the delay in claiming the pension after the normal age being 
rewarded by an increase in the rate of the benefit. 

A broadening of the concept of employment injury is to 
be noticed in several of the new laws concerned with this 
contingency. Injuries by accident on the journey to and 
from the place of work are now deemed to be employment 
injuries in Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France and 
Yugoslavia—to mention only countries covered in this survey. 
Injuries incurred in the course of saving life or property are 
likewise treated as employment injuries in Czechoslovakia 
and the United Kingdom. 

Remarkably little place is assigned to the contingency of 
unemployment in most of the new income security systems. 
In Europe, the fact of full employment during recent years 
has rendered protection against this contingency less urgent, 
and the function of unemployment benefit in some countries, 
such as Czechoslovakia, is hardly more than to maintain 4 
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worker while he is being trained for a new occupation in which 
thre is a pressing demand for labour. Nevertheless, unemploy- 
mht benefit is still a substantial feature of the income security 
sy tems of Belgium, Bulgaria, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and of the Italian plan, which stresses 
the expediency of an intimate connection between unemploy- 
ment benefit and vocational training. 


(To be continued) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


National Action 
to Promote Full Employment 


The following analysis of the action taken or contemplated by a 
number of countries with a view to achieving or maintaining full 
employment and economic stability is based on the replies of Govern- 
ments to a questionnaire contained in a memorandum which was sent 
to them by the Secretary-General of the United Nations in pursuance 
of a resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council at its 


Sizth Session. 
INTRODUCTION 


On 3 March 1948 the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, at its Sixth Session, passed a resolution, No. 104, which, 
among other things, called upon the Secretary-General to obtain 
information from Members of the United Nations—and where prac- 
ticable from non-Members— “ concerning action they are now taking 
to achieve or maintain full employment and economic stability and 
concerning any publicly available plans to prevent a future decline ” 
in employment. By March 1949, 26 Governments had replied to a 
questionnaire that had accordingly been sent out by the Secretary- 
General on 6 July 1948 to the 58 Members of the United Nations and 
to 15 non-Members. Although these 26 countries form only just over 
a third of the total number covered, they may be considered fairly 
representative of the different economies in the world. 





1Cf. UnirEp Nations ECONOMIC AND SociAL CounciL, Document E/1111: 
National and International Action to Achieve and Maintain Full Employment and 
Economic Stability, dated 31 January 1949, and Addenda 1-5, dated 16 and 24 
February, 3 and 16 March 1949. 

The Secretary-General’s memorandum, in addition to being sent to Govern- 
ments, was addressed to the four specialised agencies, including the I.L.O., which 
are most directly interested in the question. Their replies, which deal with the 
international aspects of the question, are not included in the present analysis, 
which is limited to national action. 
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The questionnaire contained fourteen questions concerned with 
eight major problems in the field of full employment policy. In the 
first place, it canvassed Governments on the commitments which 
they have made regarding the promotion of full employment and 
economic stability (question 1). Although there is great variety in 
the type and manner of their commitments, all the Governments 
replying have implicitly or explicitly accepted this objective as an 
integral part of their domestic economic policy. Among outstanding 
pronouncements on full employment objectives, the following may 
be mentioned : the White Paper on Full Employment in Australia, 
published in May 1945 ; the Canadian White Paper on Employment 
and Income, 1945 ; Article 15 of the Constitution of the Republic of 
China, 1946; the Memorandum concerning the long-term programme 
of the Benelux countries presented to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation in October 1948 ; the New Zealand Employ- 
ment Act, 1945 ; the United Kingdom White Paper on Employment 
Policy, 1944 ; the United States Employment Act, 1946.' 

Second, the questionnaire asked for information on the machinery 
set up to implement programmes of full employment and economic 
stabilisation (question 2). Third, views were sought on methods for 
stimulating and expanding the level of employment in the private 
sector of the economy (questions 5, 6 and 7c). 

Fourth, Governments were asked to enumerate the “ automatic 
economic stabilisers ” and compensatory techniques which they have 
prepared or are considering in order to prevent or eliminate unem- 
ployment once it starts to develop (questions 4, 5, 6 and 7). The 
fifth main subject is that of the methods of financing the measures 
which have been or will be designed to maintain full employment 
(questions 9 and 10). Sixth was the problem of timing policy (ques- 
tion 8), and seventh that of the methods of increasing the mobility 
of labour and effecting transfers of labour (question 11). Finally, 
Governments were requested to outline measures, national and 
international, for facing balance of payments difficulties due to a 
decline in exports (question 12). The remaining questions—3, 13 and 
14—dealt with special or secondary aspects of the unemployment 
problem which are covered for the most part under the foregoing 
eight main topics. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


One of the most noteworthy features of this collection of replies 
is the great difference which it reveals in the present approach to the 
problem of unemployment as compared with that during the 1920’s. 
By and large, the world of the 1920’s was still under the influence 





1 Several of these were analysed at the time in the Pages of the Review : see, 

for example, Vol. L, No. 2, August 1944, pp. 169-184: “ Employment Policy in 

Great Britain ” ; Vol. LII, No. 4, October 1945, pp: 392-395 : “ Full Employment 
il 1 


in Australia”; Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, March-Ap 946, pp. 234-235: “A New 
Zealand Employment Act ”, and Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 401: “ The United 
States Employment Act of 1946 ”. 
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of nineteenth century laissez-faire. Say’s famous law that demand 
creates supply and supply creates demand was the implicit basis of 
economic policy in most countries. Periodically, the level of economic 
activity declined and it was then considered proper to employ 
central bank policy and, more recently, an expansion of public works 
to stimulate a revival. But any further tampering with the automatic 
working of the economic system was held to make things worse 
rather than better. 

Between the 1920’s and the 1940’s, however, the world expe- 
rienced in relatively quick succession the great depression and the 
second world war. First, Governments were struggling with the 
problems of deflation and mass unemployment; then, they were 
attempting to stem the tide of inflation. Now that the war is 
over, they have been doing their best to steer a straight course 
between the continuous threats of inflation and deflation. After 
living for nearly two decades in an environment which has neces- 
sitated positive action, men have grown accustomed to the idea of 
attempting to control their economic destinies by conscious economic 
policy. 

But something more than the environment has been changing 
in the last two decades. In the majority of countries whose Govern- 
ments have replied to the questionnaire the intellectual preconcep- 
tions and tools with which men have approached the problems of 
political economy have also undergone a revolution, reflecting the 
new developments in economic theory and analysis associated with 
the name of Lord Keynes. In particular, the assumption of an 
automatic tendency for all labour to be employed has been replaced 
by critical enquiry, along the lines suggested by Lord Keynes, into 
the determinants of the general level of employment, and by policies 
designed to influence these determinants. 

The second striking impression that is obtained from reading 
these replies is the great diversity, both in the problems facing the 
different Governments and in the attitudes and economic equipment 
with which they approach their problems. For example, Bolivia is 
dependent for its prosperity mainly on its tungsten and antimony 
mines, Burma on its rice exports and Belgium on its highly developed 
manufactures, while the United States is relatively independent of 
the vicissitudes of the world market. China and Greece are still 
engulfed in the throes of civil war. Australia, Canada, Switzerland 
and the United States find themselves greatly handicapped in taking 
concerted action to deal with economic problems because of the 
division of powers in their federal systems of government. 

Equally divergent are the economic philosophies. At one extreme 
is Switzerland, which, according to the Government reply, espouses 
“the principle of freedom of trade and industry and confines official 
intervention in economic and financial affairs within narrow bounds ”. 
At the other are Czechoslovakia, the U.S.S.R. and the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, which propound the virtues of a planned 
economy. In between appear a number of different shades of opinion. 
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Great differences are also to be found in the economic tools and 
personnel which the various countries possess. There are nations 
such as Canada, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States 
which have an abundance of technical personnel and elaborate 
statistical techniques for studying and analysing their problems. 
Then there is Iraq, which finds itself unable to give answers to the 
questionnaire because “the available statistics are inadequate ”. 

For purposes of analysis, the 26 countries from which replies 
were received can be divided into two groups. On the one hand are 
the completely planned economies: the Byelorussian §8.8.R., 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. On the other, are those economies 
which, although practising different degrees and kinds of economic 
planning and control, are generally regarded as mainly free market 
economies. Within the latter group, great differences are to be 
found in the degree of economic development, ranging from the 
highly developed economies, such as the United Kingdom and the 
United States, through semi-developed countries, such as Finland 
and Greece, to such underdeveloped economies as Bolivia, Burma, 
Ceylon, China, Ecuador, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and the 
Philippines. In the pages that follow an analysis is given first of the 
replies from the more highly developed countries, together with those 
of Finland and Greece ; then of those from the less developed coun- 
tries ; and finally of those from the countries with completely planned 
economies. 


COUNTRIES WITH HIGHLY DEVELOPED ECONOMIES 


In 1948 the 12 countries included in this group! were enjoying 
full employment and full production and, on the whole, considerable 
prosperity. In fact, the pressures of inflation, rather than those of 
deflation, were a cause of concern to most of their Governments. 
According to the replies, in no country did the most recent annual 
employment statistics indicate that unemployment was above the 
3 to 5 per cent. that is regarded as a normal amount of frictional 
unemployment in a dynamic economy; and the Governments of 
Australia, Canada, Finland, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden 
and Switzerland report average annual unemployment at less than 
3 per cent. of the labour force. The unemployment that did exist 
is attributed chiefly to seasonal and frictional factors, although both 
the Greek and the United Kingdom Governments ascribe some 
unemployment to inadequacy of materials, equipment and markets. 
The economic state of the world in 1947 and 1948 must be borne 
in mind when examining this collection of governmental programmes. 


Machinery for Promoting Full Employment 


Every country in the group has designated or established some 
central agency or agencies with responsibility for co-ordinating 


1 Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Greece, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States- 
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employment policy, and most of them have developed techniques 
of analysis and forecasting as a means of achieving this end. 

Sweden has created a State Employment Board, which, in addi- 
tion to keeping currently well informed on the employment market, 
draws up an annual report on employment during the preceding year 
and makes a prognosis of probable trends during the coming year. 
Switzerland has established an Employment Office. The United 
Kingdom issues annually its White Paper on National Income and 
Expenditure and the Economic Survey which together form the basis 
of the Government’s economic policy during the coming year, and 
has created a Central Economic Planning Staff in the Treasury with 
responsibility for co-ordinating economic policy and preparing 
comprehensive plans. In the Netherlands, a Central Planning Bureau 
is mainly responsible for the preparation of full employment plans 
and has developed a system of social accounting as a tool for economic 
prognosis. In the United States, the Council of Economic Advisers 
develops and recommends to the President national economic policies 
to promote full employment and full production and assists him in 
the preparation of the Economic Report and such other reports as 
he deems advisable. 

Canada has set up in its Department of Trade and Commerce an 
economic research branch which prepares coherent reviews and 
forecasts of economic development to serve as a basis for policy- 
making through the Cabinet Committee on Economic and Industrial 
Development. The Danish Ministry of Labour draws up an annual 
national budget, containing estimates of expected economic develop- 
ments in the coming year, which is used as a basis for setting up the 
Government’s economic programme. Belgium has given the Minister 
of Economic Co-ordination responsibility for integrating national 
employment policy and has, in addition, created an Inter-Ministerial 
Economic Commission for continuous observation, analysis and 
appraisal of economic trends in order to determine the need for, and 
the type, timing and magnitude of Government action. 

In Australia and New Zealand, the Employment Service is 
entrusted with the major responsibility for collecting and analysing 
information on the level of employment. In addition, the Australian 
Bureau of Census and Statistics is working on a system of social 
accounts to serve as a tool of economic analysis. In Finland the 
observation of economic fluctuations is carried out primarily by the 
Political Economy section in the Ministry of Finance, and by the 
Institute of Economic Research of the Bank of Finland. 


Stimulation of the Private Sector of the Economy 


The third major phase of full employment policy examined 
is the stimulation and expansion of the private sector of the economy. 
To the extent that Governments can help to create a favourable 
environment for the expansion of this sector the need for preventive 
or compensatory employment measures diminishes. Thus, general 
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as well as special measures for improving the prospects for private 
enterprise rank high in the field of employment policy. 

Canada has adopted an interesting system of extending tax 
exemption to expenditures made by private undertakings for research 
purposes, and has in addition followed the policy of reducing taxes 
during times of unemployment as a means of encouraging an expan- 
sion in production. Sweden exempts profits from taxation if they 
are allocated to so-called investment funds which are spent at a time 
prescribed or approved by the authorities, and the Netherlands, 
on the recommendation of its Employment Commission, is seriously 
considering the adoption of a similar plan. For a number of years 
Greece has encouraged new private construction by tax exemptions. 

The Belgian Government is of the opinion that so far there has 
been no great need for stimulating private domestic investment 
by a reduction of taxes and instead looks to the balancing of the 
budget as an important means of promoting private investment. 

A number of Governments, including those of Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Greece, New Zealand, Sweden and the United Kingdom, 
indicate their approval of credit facilitation as a means of encou- 
raging private domestic investment. Only the Belgian and Swedish 
Governments, however, state any intention of lowering interest rates 
as a means of stimulating private enterprise. Most Governments 
point out that rates of interest are already very low, and they agree 
in general with official opinion in Canada that “interest rates are 
now of relatively minor importance in determining the level of 
expenditure and production ”. This attitude towards interest rates 
is in sharp contrast with the views prevailing during the 1920's, 
when there was great faith that central banks could, through redis- 
count rate policy and open market operations, stabilise the economy 
at a high level of employment. 

Three countries have gone further and adopted a policy of direct 
public aids to private enterprise, provided certain minimum condi- 
tions are met. Since 1939 Finland has permitted the granting of 
subsidies to industrial undertakings in cases where unemployment 
is considered relatively temporary and where there is no possibility 
to transfer the discharged workers to similar employment in other 
industrial undertakings. The subsidy must be used for a specified 
project and may not exceed 50 per cent. of the amount of wages 
paid to workers on the project ; approved projects consist of construc- 
tion or other activity in which the undertaking receives no direct 
profit, such as the building of athletic grounds, gymnasia and 
libraries. One of the purposes of this policy is to have the workers 
immediately available in the industry when the outlook for produc- 
tion improves. In Denmark, under the Public Works and Unem- 
ployment Relief Act, the Minister of Labour may also make grants- 
in-aid to support employment in private industrial undertakings 
when special circumstances warranting such action are present. 

Sweden adopted legislation in the early 1930’s under which loans 
and subsidies might be paid to undertakings that would otherwise 
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be forced to discharge workers. This assistance may not be allocated 
in such a way as to cause a diminution in the production of other 
undertakings, however. It was later extended to provide for the 
establishment of new undertakings as well as the maintenance of 
existing undertakings. It is granted mainly to small undertakings, 
namely, those employing as a rule not more than ten workers. 


Automatic Economic Stabilisers and Compensatory Measures 


The underlying unity of thinking which has developed among 
most of the more highly developed countries is perhaps nowhere more 
apparent than in their discussion of the measures they have adopted 
or are considering a8 a means of preventing unemployment or 
arresting the rise in unemployment should it develop as a result of 
a deficiency in effective demand. 

All the Governments in this group have accepted the general 
principle of compensatory action, that is, the variation of the net 
contribution of Government to the national income as a means of 
counterbalancing tendencies towards either overexpansion or the 
underutilisation of economic resources. And most of them have 
adopted one or more “ automatic economic stabilisers ”. 

As might be expected, the compensatory principle is most 
commonly applied to public works programmes. Most of the Govern- 
ments have followed a policy of restricting public construction 
expenditures in the post-war period in order to make as many 
resources available as possible for the expansion of private invest- 
ment. They are thus in a position to use the backlog of public works 
as a means of stimulating the construction industry should such a 
need arise. In addition, most of them state that a large proportion 
of, if not all, regular governmental expenditures will be maintained 
in the face of a fall in revenue resulting from a decline in economic 
activity. 

Australia has applied the idea of compensatory action to its 
programme of housing subsidies so as to add considerably to the 
level of consumption. Rental rebates are determined for individual 
tenants in inverse relationship with family income, “the basic 
principle being that, regardless of the economic rent, families whose 
incomes equal the basic wage should not pay more than one fifth of 
that income as rent. The rebate increases or diminishes as the family 
income falls below or rises above the basic wage.” 

A second area in which economic stabilisers and compensatory 
action are generally found is that of social security, particularly 
unemployment insurance. Unemployment insurance is one of the 
best examples of the compensatory techniques available to Govern- 
ments, since benefit payments vary inversely with the level of 
employment. The United Kingdom has introduced an additional 
compensatory element into its social security system by permitting 
the Treasury to vary unemployment insurance contributions inversely 
according to the level of unemployment if this appears expedient 
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for maintaining a stable level of employment. The rapid extension 
of social security in recent years in most countries to include such 
payments as health insurance benefits, widows’ pensions, maternity 
benefits, family allowances, along with old-age pensions’, has also 
had the effect of permanently stabilising the level of consumption 
and in that respect acts as an economic stabiliser. 

A third stabiliser, to be found in most of the countries in the 
group which have an important agricultural population, including 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Greece, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States, is price supports 
for domestic agricultural products. Although the system of adminis- 
tering price supports varies considerably, the central objective of all 
such plans is to guarantee minimum prices to the farmer for his 
products, thereby stabilising farm income at the desired level. In 
order to encourage exports Switzerland has adopted a programme 
of price supports to cover export risks in general. 

Taxation is another field in which the possibility of compensatory 
action is being increasingly recognised. Several Governments, 
including those of Canada, Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, point out that their tax policies operate as auto- 
matic stabilisers in the case of a decline in the level of employment. 
The United Kingdom Government estimates that total liabilities 
for tax decline in about the same proportion as a fall in incomes 
and employment, and that since the central Government taxes now 
amount to about one third of total personal income, this effect alone 
would offset about one third of any decline in demand that might 
take place. By comparison the United States Government estimates 
that the “ pay as you go” principle in the collection of personal 
income tax has the effect of reducing Federal revenue by 2,000 to 
2,500 million dollars with every drop of 10,000 million dollars in the 
gross national product. The Canadian Government indicates that 
reduction in appropriate taxes will be used to help stabilise consump- 
tion in a period of declining economic activity. The United Kingdom 
Government, however, believes that for stimulating consumption a 
system of deferred tax credits is better than one of tax variation. 
According to this plan, reserves are accumulated to the credit of the 
taxpayer by excess taxation in prosperous times and are refunded to 
him in bad times. During the war the United Kingdom used this 
plan as a means of counteracting inflation and now has £570 million 
of credits which can be used to bolster up consumption when aggre- 
gate demand might begin to decline. 


Financing Full Employment 


If a country encounters rising unemployment, the methods of 
financing compensatory measures are crucial to the success of the 
full employment programme. None of the countries in the group 





1 See the preceding article, entitled “ Post-War Trends in Social Security ”, 
for details of such extension. 
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is in favour of raising tax rates to cover increased governmental 
expenditures in times of declining employment. The Governments 
of Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom all indicate that they would finance extraordinary expen- 
ditures, such as public works, through loans rather than taxation. 

Regarding factors which should limit the size of the public debt, 
the United Kingdom Government draws attention to the undesira- 
bility of the national debt increasing over any long period at a greater 
rate than the national income. The United States at present operates 
under a statutory debt limit of 275,000 million dollars, but the value 
of the limitation is affected by the fact that the ceiling has been 
changed from time to time as dictated by contemporary circum- 
stances. National debt policy in New Zealand is conditioned by the 
“ruling economic and fiscal circumstances ” and in Canada by the 
“circumstances and prospects at the time ”. 

Rather than expand its public debt in time of depression, Finland 
prefers to finance its employment measures by a contra-cyclical 
fund accumulated in periods of budgetary surplus. This contra- 
cyclical fund reached 32 million dollars in 1938, but because of 
wartime drains it declined to 3 million dollars by the end of 1947. 
‘The Government is now considering an increase in the fund. 


Timing Policy 


The next problem posed by the questionnaire is that of timing 
policy. The majority of the Governments expressing an opinion on 
this question, including those of Canada, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, declare their intention to anticipate 
deflationary tendencies as much as possible and to institute effective 
measures aS promptly as possible and certainly before deflationary 
forces have gone very far in disorganising the economic system. 

The contrary view is expressed by the Belgian and Netherlands 
Governments, namely, that compensatory action should be taken 
only after a deflationary trend is well established. Delay in the 
institution of compensatory measures is, in the view of the Belgian 
Government, necessary because it is impossible to diagnose a decline 
in effective demand on the basis of data relating to too short a period. 
According to the Netherlands Government, a certain degree of 
deflation is desirable before anti-depression policies are put into 
operation because of its effect upon labour productivity. 

The actual statistical indices which are used as a basis for timing 
policy differ widely from country to country. Australia watches the 
trends of the following individual statistical series very closely : 
employment and unemployment, export prices and external trade, 
and prices and production of basic materials. Statistical analysis 
of total expenditures on consumption and investment receives pri- 
mary emphasis in the Netherlands. Denmark concentrates its surveys 
of economic trends on import and export prices, liquidity trends, 
changes in purchasing power and employment. New Zealand looks 
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for its warning signs to overseas prices and the level of employment 
in particular domestic industries. 

Four main variables furnish the core of the United Kingdom 
forecasting analysis, namely, the full employment level of national 
expenditure, governmental expenditures, investment, and the 
balance of payments. Both the Swedish and the United States 
Governments express doubts about their ability to appraise with 
certainty the trend of economic activity and, in particular, the level 
of unemployment. The Canadian Government reports that the 
necessary statistical and economic services required to detect 
developments likely to interfere with full employment have already 
been set up, but does not elaborate on the techniques that it is 
developing. In an effort to increase the sensitiveness of available 
economic indicators, Australia, Canada and the United States have 
launched an interesting experiment of periodic sampling of the 
investment intentions of a representative number of industrial 
firms.! 


Labour Mobility and Transfers 


Most of the countries in question have a nation-wide employment 
service which assists in placing unemployed workers. In fact, in two 
countries—Australia and New Zealand—the Employment Service 
is the central agency for the implementation of the Government’s full 
employment policy. Many Governments provide special assistance 
in transferring workers from industries or areas which are economi- 
cally depressed to places with greater economic opportunity. 

Denmark provides funds for the transportation and the retraining 
or training of transferred workers. To facilitate transfers in Sweden, 
the employment exchanges are empowered to grant allowances 
towards the costs of travelling and the removal of furniture. The 
United Kingdom adopted a resettlement scheme in April 1946 which 
provides grants and allowances to unemployed workers when 
transfer to other areas is necessary ; these include free fares, settling- 
in grants, emergency assistance, household removal assistance and 
lodging allowances. In Canada the Federal Government has paid 
transportation charges to assist in the transfer of some unemployed 
workers from Nova Scotia to Ontario and Quebec. The Australian 
Commonwealth Employment Service may issue a travel warrant toa 
worker for travel to another place and extend financial assistance 
to the worker during travel, the cost of which is repayable either by 
the worker or by the new employer. Greece provides vocational 





1 The United Kingdom Government also indicates its intention of developin 

= type of statistical technique after the present shortage of investment capita 
as eased. 

It may be noted that the Swedish Board of Trade has since 1938 been making 
forecasts of investment in manufacturing industry based on returns received from 
industrial undertakings. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, December 
1944, pp. 751-757: “Post-War Planning in Sweden: Employment, Investment 
and Monetary Policy ”. 
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retraining to assist in labour transfers. The facilities provided by 
Belgium include the organisation of collective transport, the issue 
of workers’ tickets at reduced prices and vocational retraining. The 
United States Government reports that separation pay to the 
discharged worker is becoming more widespread and that individual 
employers often provide some financial assistance to urgently needed 
new workers when considerable expense is involved in moving to 
the new location. 


The Problem of Declining Exports 


The final major problem covered by the questionnaire concerns 
the steps to be taken in the face of a decline in exports. Since all 
countries in the group, with the exception of the United States, 
are highly dependent on their export markets for continued prospe- 
rity, measures to protect the domestic economy against deflationary 
forces in the world economy are crucial. This fact prompts the New 
Zealand Government to lay down the working principle that “ provi- 
sions for . . . import and exchange controls must . . . be 
regarded as counterparts to the policies of full employment and 
economic stability ”. 

The Governments of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom all state that they would be obliged 
to invoke import restrictions and exchange controls in order to 
protect themselves against deterioration in their foreign exchange 
position. The Swiss and Danish replies indicate that it might also be 
necessary to resort to bilateral arrangements to rehabilitate the 
flow of international trade. 

The Belgian and Danish Governments are careful to point out 
that their policies will depend in large part upon the source of their 
export difficulties. If they are unable to maintain their markets 
because of too high prices, then the solution must be sought through 
technical progress, increased labour efficiency or other means of 
reducing production costs. If, however, the export difficulties are 
attributable to restrictions imposed by other countries, then appeal 
might be made to the International Trade Organisation. 

Several Governments, including those of Belgium, Greece and the 
United Kingdom, indicate that requests might be extended to the 
International Monetary Fund for monetary assistance and to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development for loans. 
By contrast, the United States Government states that even if there 
were sharp declines in its present very large foreign trade surplus, 
its financial position is sufficiently strong for an outflow of gold 
reserves not to cause any serious problems for the United States 
economy. Hence no measures are envisaged to deal with the problem 
and it is not anticipated that any assistance will have to be requested 
from the specialised agencies of the United Nations. 

Because of the key role which large industrial nations, such as 
the United States and the United Kingdom, play in the world 
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economy, the New Zealand Government points out the great impor- 
tance of “early and concerted action by the large industrial 
Powers . . . to prevent declines in their economic activity ”. The 
Governments of Australia and the United Kingdom emphasise 
further that the maintenance of employment and continuous pro- 
grammes of development throughout the world will assist greatly 
the implementation of full employment policy within each country. 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The replies of the underdeveloped countries must be viewed in 
the light of certain basic factors in their experience and present 
outlook. The first significant fact is that none have experienced 
industrial mass unemployment. Secondly, their facilities and 
personnel for collecting and analysing statistics are very limited. 
Thirdly, the immediate preoccupation of these countries is with 
their future economic development. 

Although the great depression of the 1930’s meant lower prices 
and shrunken markets for the exports of underdeveloped countries, 
the labour force as a whole was still dependent on the land. Thus, 
the Burmese Government maintains that the questionnaire “ is 
designed primarily for the problem of unemployment in industrially 
developed countries and is only remotely related to such problems 
of an industrially backward country like Burma”. In fact, so 
different is the perspective of some of the underdeveloped countries 
that they have little fear of any unemployment resulting from a 
deficiency in demand. In response to the question what programmes 
and provisions are available to offset unemployment should it develop 
as a result of a deficiency in effective demand, the Indian Government 
states that “no great danger exists, for the present at any rate, of 
unemployment developing as a result of a decrease in demand, and 
the need for drawing up programmes to offset such unemployment has, 
therefore, not been felt”. Similarly, the Bolivian Government reports 
that its colonisation and public works plans make it “ possible to 
guarantee that there will be no mass unemployment of workers in 
Bolivia for a long time to come ”. 

The problem of unemployment in these countries appears, as 
pointed out by the Burmese Government, more as “ disguised unem- 
ployment ” in agriculture, in which there is underutilisation of 
manpower on account of a shortage of land and capital and conse- 
quent low standards of living among farm families. It is in large 
part to solve the problem of underutilisation of their productive 
resources that these countries are doing everything possible to 
accelerate their development plans. Ceylon has a six-year plan, 
China a five-year plan, Egypt a five-year plan, India a five-year 
plan ; Iran is considering a seven-year plan ; and both Pakistan and 
the Philippines are in process of formulating long-range plans. 
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The attempt to compress within several decades economic deve- 
lopment that the more highly industrialised countries have taken 
a hundred years or more to complete obviously raises difficult pro- 
blems. For in an economy where there is an acute shortage of both 
domestic capital and goods available for consumption, there is not 
only a physical limit to the amount of productive resources that can 
be devoted to capital formation, but there is also a monetary limit 
to the amount of investment that can be undertaken without gene- 
rating powerful inflationary pressures. Thus, the main internal 
concern of underdeveloped countries for many years to come may 
well be the problem of controlling inflation and not so much the 
problem of arresting deflation or combating unemployment arising 
from a deficiency of effective demand. 

However, even within those underdeveloped countries that 
recognise a threat of mass unemployment there is a great feeling of 
helplessness in dealing positively with the situation. For example 
the Government of Burma states : 


While it is theoretically interesting to contemplate the possibility of 
Burma protecting her economy by a fund to stabilise the price of rice, her 
resources are too slender to enable her to counter a severe depression gene- 
rated from abroad. The duty of maintaining effective demand and a high 
level of employment would, therefore, seem to rest mainly with the employ- 
ment-generating countries of America and Western Europe. 


Nevertheless, in the short run most of the underdeveloped 
countries are confronted with the fact that their standards of living 
are highly dependent on the maintenance of their export markets, 
and in some cases on one or two major crops or raw materials. Ceylon 
depends on its exports of tea, rubber and coconut products ; as the 
Government explains : 


About 80 per cent. of the people are employed either directly or indirectly 
in the production and handling of these exports. Slight changes in the price 
or the volume of export of any of these products have therefore serious 
consequences on the employment of the people. The Government therefore 
finds it extremely difficult to maintain a policy of full employment in view 
of these circumstances. 


Bolivia exports mainly tungsten and antimony ; Burma, rice ; 
the Philippines, sugar and copra; and among the larger and more 
diversified underdeveloped countries, China exports a variety of 
agricultural products, India has large surpluses in rice, cotton and 
wheat and Pakistan in jute, cotton and hides. 

The countries in this group have attempted to reduce their 
high export sensitivity in two major ways: by price support pro- 
grammes and commodity agreements ; and by diversification of the 
domestic economy. India has established a “ floor ” for cotton and 
sugar prices as a protection to the home producer, while Ceylon 
guarantees minimum prices for rice and copra, in the latter case on 
the basis of an agreement between the Governments of the United 
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Kingdom and Ceylon. The Chinese Government maintains that in 
order to stabilise the prices of agricultural products it is essential 
to go further and conclude multilateral commodity agreements for 
the major agricultural products. 

Many of these countries, including Ceylon, China, India, Pakistan 
and the Philippines, are also embarking on a major programme of 
diversification. In fact, it may be said that one of the major purposes 
of long-term development plans is economic diversification. Although 
the process will cause these countries to be more closely intertwined 
in the world economy, the net result will undoubtedly be to make 
them less sensitive to any economic instability that may continue 
among the more highly developed countries of the world. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN THE PLANNED ECONOMIES 


Of the Governments with planned economies which replied to 
the questionnaire, two—Byelorussia and the U.S.8S.R.—confine 
themselves to a statement that there is no unemployment in their 
countries, and that the problem with which the resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council is concerned does not arise. 

In Czechoslovakia the full employment programme appears as 
an integral part of the general economic plan which was incorporated 


first in a Two-Year Economic Plan for 1947-1948, and then in a 
Five-Year Economic Plan for the years 1949-1953. The Economic 
Council and the State Planning Office are the key agencies in directing 
general economic policy. The Government states that unemploy- 
ment cannot arise as a consequence of a deficiency in effective 
internal demand, for private and public consumption are also planned. 
Unemployment can arise only through a failure to import raw 
materials or export finished goods according to plan. In such a case 
the Government will grant assistance to persons looking for work, 
and compensatory action will be taken by a suitable amendment 
to the plan. 

The Government does not elaborate on the compensatory policies 
which it employs to adjust prices, incomes and production to changes 
in internal and external demand, but it does make use of an “ auto- 
matic economic stabiliser”, the regulation of agricultural prices. 
It states that there is no problem of financing full employment in 
Cezchoslovakia since no special governmental expenditures are 
called for in carrying out the programme. If there is a decline in 
exports, the Government believes that it is likely to be limited to 
some few sectors of the economy and to a few countries. The possi- 
bilities of its occurring, however, can be lessened by promoting trade 
with other planned economies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The replies from the countries with highly developed economies 
reveal varying degrees of preparedness for preventing or coping 
with deflationary forces, but there is a basic similarity in approach. 
Most of these Governments have one or more “ automatic economic 
stabilisers ” in their existing machinery and are generally in favour 
of measures designed to compensate for fluctuations in the level of 
private spending and saving. 

Among the underdeveloped countries, unemployment is a8 much 
a problem of “ disguised unemployment ” arising from the shortage 
of land and capital, as it is a problem arising from a deficiency in 
effective demand. Highly dependent for their continued prosperity 
upon economic stability in the more developed economies, these 
countries look to the maximum utilisation of their resources through 
long-term plans for economic development. 

Although the fourteen questions included in the questionnaire 
are central in employment policy, several Governments have drawn 
attention to other aspects of full employment policy that are impor- 
tant. The United Kingdom Government points out that the exis- 
tence of full employment itself generates serious problems, which are 
as difficult to meet as the threat from demand deficiency. First 
among them is how “ to prevent the development of an inflationary 
spiral ” even though the major long-run preoccupation of employ- 
ment policy may be the problem of how to counteract deflationary 
tendencies. Similar observations are made by the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments. If economic stability is to be ensured 
at a high level of employment, it is necessary to view inflation and 
deflation as simultaneous possibilities which may demand rapidly 
changing and diametrically opposed policies. 

Two other major problems are noted by the United Kingdom 
Government as being associated with conditions of full employment : 
the problem of keeping the economy sufficiently flexible to allow 
rapid adjustment to changes in economic conditions ; and the pro- 
blem of maintaining adequate incentives for enterprise and effort. 
Experience has shown that it is as difficult to solve these problems 
as to meet the threat from demand deficiency. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment; cost of living and food 
prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets - series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, eo and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XTX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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AMERICA (concl.) 


United States 
II 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 





Puerto Rico 
Il 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 











% 

7 700 000 : ° . 

10 390 000 , . . 

9 480 000 ° ° 
8 120 Hu0 * 

5 560 000 

2 660 000 

1 070 000 

670 000 

1 040 000 

2 270 000 

2 142 000 

2 064 000 


1 761 000 
2 184 000 
2 227 000 
1 941 000 
1 899 000 
1 642 000 
1 831 000 
1 941 000 


2 664 000 
3 220 000 
3 167 000 
3 016 000 
3 289 000 


61 442 * 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


80 000? 
76 000 
71 000 


57 000 
62 000 
72 000 
75 000 
72 000 
74 000 
89 000 
83 000 


96 000 
63 000 
59 000 


— ee 
woo 


224 900 


210 302 
219 714 
226 449 
232 738 
236 368 
230 727 
228 938 
239 033 


251 200 
249 581 
261 593 
276 309 





m ees 
1 OOP NHYSOSD=OCMM Ommw.., 


“bom beotror oe 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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IV. Trade union returns. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Employment office statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. 

III. Trade union fund returns. 

1 Lagos. * Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. “ Average for 1948. 
* Apr. 1948. * Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the 
labour force. 7 Mar.-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 


Asia (conel.) | 





Europe 





Japan 
i he v I 


Unemployed Applicants for Unemployed 
(estimated) work registered (insured) * 





| 
Austria Belgium 
| 








% 
1937 295 443 A 320 961 126 535 
1938 237 371 . 244 788 173 913 
1939 . 66 000 195 211 
1940 ° . ° 

1941 ° . ° 

1942 ° . ° 
1943 . 
1944 ° 
1945 . 
1946 1 590 318 * 
1947 ° ‘ 52 839 67 560 
1948 240 000 0.7 54 630 129 203 


1948: May 180 000 47 355 94 045 

June 160 000 48 989 104 717 
160 000 51 691 129 274 
160 000 52 139 122 549 
150 000 51 851 124 233 
300 000 55 694 132 401 
240 000 63 113 173 862 
260 000 93 650 252 751 


131 034 253 586 
138 652 239 663 
130 178 236 913 


| 
| 
| 


: 144 579 
74 105 67 292 
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eeessssss 
SDSS OOS 


—s 
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oe 
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> PON DuMdmiiow Pinto’ °° * * bom: 








~ Persons cov. 
(thousands) ‘ 2 004° 























| Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland France 
Date 








II! v . Vv 


Applicants Un- Applications 
PR an for work employed for work 
sees Ces registered (on relief) registered 








ae 


3 695 354 554 379 994 
3 602 373 641 402 186 
3 300 381 902 418 413° 
3 955 . ° 
3 384 292 649 394 534 
1561 70 312 123 957 
923 19 878 41 552 
2018 = ° 
3 240 15 813 68 436 
3 454 15 663 56 633 
4199 7 389 45 738 
6 015 16 737 77 803 


6 644 13 399 71 302 
3 608 14 609 72 963 
3 906 16 659 71198 
4107 19 119 69 464 
4 653 19 472 76 006 
5 900 21 025 89 493 
9 641 24 001 97 257 
8 959 27 496 98 646 


29 204 30 254 109 922 
35 849 32 075 126 163 
42 411 35 141 127 253 
40 225 39 218 129 021 


1937 95 193 
1938 97 136 
1939 88 924 
1940 119 593 


1941 43 476 
1942 48 968 
1943 34 272 
1944 25 411 
1945 46 661 
1946 27 577 
1947 28 796 
1948 27 635 


1948: May 8 197 
June 7565 
July 7917 
Aug. 8 894 
Sept. 10 943 
Oct, 18 809 
Nov. 25 512 
Dec. 70 767 


60 951 
52 884 
48 357 
28 909° 


em 
ot 


— 
[PUPS HPoe eee PERE ROOM 








+ NSS ORB NSU Ewe CHRO 





| 
Persons cov. 582 1° ° j 


(thousands) 5 























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns, 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Apr.; 
estimates based on a census. * Oct. 1947. ‘* June 1948. 7° Public relief fund statistics. 
* Jan.-Aug. * New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; 
July-Dec. * Average for 1947. 





TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





Europe (cont.) 





Germany * 


Hungary 


Ireland 





|Bizonal area *| French zone 


v 


Vv 





Unemployed 
(registered) * 


Un- 
employed 


Unemployed 
(insured) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


(registered) 





ae 


82 425 
88 714 
93 074 
84 054 
74 656 
76 887 


15 224 ° 


17 796 ° 
16 906 55 165 
11 437 54 677 
10 667 50 967 
8 651 48 846 
4 734 41 194 
_ 36 263 
33 964 
35 067 
33 266 
35 130 


36 569 
32 202 
32 121 
32 034 
30 418 
31 802 
33 456 
34 863 


42 098 
43 399 
44127 
42 012 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: May 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





en es 
SHRP AR. , 


22 266 
79 554 


824 000 
631 200 
591 600 


439 100 
441 600 
650 500 
768 200 
767 700 
723 200 
701 100 
742 900 


937 800 
1 038 200 
1 132 000* 


_— 


116 068 
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368 * 























Europe (cont.) 





Poland 
Vv 


Netherlands 
Vv 


Norway 
Vv 


Italy 
Vv 








Unemployed 


Wholly 
(registered) 


unemployed 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
(registered) 


(registered) 





375 088 
347 509 


29 881 
30 296 
28 251 ° 
29 099 ° ° 
19 181 * 
4 747 
437 


° 91727 
53 079 12 246 
30 701 8514 
29 032 ove 


22 384 6 219 
21 169 3 278 
22 036 2 541 
24 785 4213 
25 898 5 166 
28 770 
32 702 
44 784 


53 895 
50 052 
39 000* 
36 900* 


324 000 
303 400 
235 600 
197 886 
117 814 

74 600 

20 364 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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ere 
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1654 872 * 
2 025 140 


2 421 973 
2 283 600 


1 481 596 
1 637 630 
1 862 214 


1 927 918 
1 883 608 
1 836 159 


7 209 
9 485 
13 063 
11 795 
11 693 
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IV. Trade union returns. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. / 
V. Employment office statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zunes of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 
* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. *Up to 1940, applicants. 
Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941 ; figures for the war years are incom- 
plete. ? Since Jan. 1945, Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded. * Figures 
for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired 
persons seeking new employment and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl. ) —_ 





Europe (cont.) 





Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
V Vv IV I l Vv | 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Wholly | 
(registered) | Unempiages (trade unionists) (insured) * | unemployed | 




















ry) 
70 


1 57 949 
52 590 
36 663 
14 784 
9 095 
8 841 
6 058 
6 533 
6474 
4 262 
3 473 
2971 


887 

1 001 

1 061 

1 229 

1 464 

2 157 

3 807 

10 857 


15 544 
12 046 
7 261 
4 391 


a“ 
See 
iv 2) 


17158? | , | 67351 
16 570? A 66990 | 10. 


17885" | . 63722° | 9% 
15422 | 474808 84 617 
13 626? 450 014 85 018 
10 185? 294 530 56 938 
4968 | 225493 | 43 950 
3 588? 169525 | 39 123 
3 130 147 946 36 272 
2 387 178165 | 27 554 
1799 |} 138771 | 24 362 
1 494 ' 117020 | 25 713 


1948: May 1 547 | 112 254 15 704 
June 1 536 |} 105870 | 17 627 
July 1474 ; 104115 | 17 544 
Aug. 1 412 | 110215 15 510 
Sept. 1 362 } 415173 | 16 483 
Oct. 1 407 | 124508 18 094 
1 387 129 544 23 936 
1 421 139 425 51 915 


147 532 32 517* 
155 060 36 652* 
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Persons cov. ; a 
(thousands) . . 548 








Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
1/V IV I . ae 
Unem- 
Unem- Unem- ployed 
5 Ts 
Wholly * Temporarily ployed | ployed es) 
ae ) x 4 ma. 
205 063 | 9.3 
380 332 8.7 
220 765 
165088 
61 446 
8 489 | 
2780 
2 316 | 











Unemployed (insured) 











1937 1 324 027 
1938 1 487 363 | 
1939 1 259 559 | 
1940 752966 | 
1941 237 827 * 
1942 110 628 
1943 82 758 
1944 75 613 
1945 158 046 
1946 390 106 
1947 342 295 
1948 325 818 * 
1948: May 306 680 
June 288 866 
July 298 345 
315 442 
312 620 
331 609 
346 725 
350 165 


400 725 
385 405 
365 036 


as 





sn tn Be 


Wonner 


— ee 


ae 


1931 
4 058 
156 028 

8555" | 
9 196 
10 203 
9 478 
9 573 
8 144 
7 357 
7 934 
8 845 


12 213 
11 313 
10 224 


386 
92 
67 

119 

141 
82 
68 
94 
54 
45 
61 
49 
34 
38 

° ° ° 43 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. ‘Trade union returns. 
Il. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


* Dec. * Wholly unemployed. *Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Average for 1948. 5 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. ‘* Including casuals. 
7 Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 
unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the 
National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered 
unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under shel- 
tered conditions. ‘* July 1948. 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 

AFRICA AMERICA 

(Union of SouthA fricaj United States 


| Euro- ‘ Canada 
ran | z He; _BLS.* | B.C. * 
__ TIT (A/B) | EET (A) v _IiT (A/B) 


M.I.T.® M.1.T.C.® *) A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. 

















— W.S. WS. | WSS W.S. 





1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ° 94.1 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 ° 98.6 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 104.3 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 117.7 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 . 129.2 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 136.9 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 135.0 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 130.4 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 , 135.1 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 143.1 
1948 129.4 128.6 171.6 146.9 


1948: May 129.3 {; 129.6 168.5 145.3 
June 129.5 129.3 173.5 146.5 
July 129.7 128.8 176.1 146.7 
Aug. 129.7 128.4 176.9 148.1 
Sept. 130.0 128.2 178.2 149.3 
Oct. 130.5 128.6 178.4 149.3 
Nov. 130.9 128.9 179.1 148.9 
Dec. 130.4 128.1 171.8 150.0 


: Jan. 131.1 127.7 171.87 | : | 144.3 
Feb. 131.0 132.8 167.0° rat | 443.2 = | 
Mar. ee om 165.8* | - 142.7* | 
April eee _ 
May a eee one eee 
Persons cov. ® p 
ame 813 1 936 .../30 718 | 46 300 



































| AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EvuROPE 
|Argentina| Colombia Satins 
Bueno Central Peru Austria : 
“een "Sees P _— slovakia 
Tir (A) | Tr(B) | T1(B) | VEO||SCY ITI (B) 
| 1.7.c. | M.1.T.° | A.M.I. | A.M.LT.c._ — 
Ww | WwW. 2 2 8. . a” a | 
| 














1937 100.0 . 
1938 102.7 100.0 *° . 
1939 104.8 94.2 100.0 
1940 102.5 84.6 108.0 
1941 107.1 85.5 105.4 
1942 111.5 95.2 95.6 
1943 116.6 101.9 90.4 
1944 123.1 123.9 86.2 
1945 123.0 128.8 77.8 . 
1946 ose 139.9 74.4 100.0" 
1947 wae owe eee 104.6 

1948 ees oes r— 105.0 





1948: May - . : 107.7 
June ; ° 107.9 
July . . ‘ 106.2 
Aug. : ‘ . 103.8 
Sept. : . ‘ 104.6 
Oct. 2 2 ; 103.8 
Nov. : ‘ . 100.7 
Dec. . ° k 101.9 


Jan. . ‘ ; 97.6 
Feb. ‘ ‘ e 106.8 
Mar. ° . ‘ 108.9 
April ‘ a 





May 


‘ekemmmaaen : 14 212 | 585 34 880 266 3 164 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, ete.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 

For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p. 94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
up to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘* Including logging. 
5 Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are 
based on estimates. * Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, 
unless otherwise specified. * Average for 1947. ‘'* May. ™ Mar. * Oct. 
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TABLE Il. 


Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 





Europe (cont.) 





France 


Bizonal area '; 


Germany 


Fr. zone ® 


Hungary 





Tr (A) _ 





M.1.T.C. 


| ws. 


Ww.s. 


M.1.T.C. 


I 


_M.LT.C.° 
Ww.s. 


Ireland 


: = 
See: 


Luxem- 
bourg 


~ TIT{A) | 


— 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


100.0 
102.7 
104.0 * 





91.7 
93.2 § 
97.0 * 
92.1 
93.8 
99.0 
104.8 
107.7 
1948: May 106.9 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May | 


k Persons cov. 
(thousands) 5 


108.1 


108.3 








Nether- 
lands 


i | 

















100.0 
100.2 
100.5 
97.8 
96.6 
96.1 
95.9 
97.8 


| 
wan 
| 


100.0 
101.7 
99.3 





415 








~ FI — 


W.S. 


M.LT.C.Y |A.°M.°1.T.C,| M.LT.C. 


E UROPE (concl.) 


OCEANIA 





mas Poland 


I 


U.S.S.R. 
ITI (A) 


WS. 


_|4.°M.1,7.C,® 
| WS. 


United * 
Kingdom _ 
IV 


“M.LT.C. | 


Ww.s. ** 


Australia 


IV 


M.LT.c. 


WS. 





New 


Zealand — 


IIT (A) | 


M.LT.C. 





| 

| 100.0 * 
98.3 

101.9 
98.9 
98.3 
98.9 
96.4 
93.8 
91.5 
97.5 
104.9 
100.0 


106.9 
100.0 


100 
1938 103 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


: May 
June | 
July 
Aug. | 
Sept. | 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

: Jan. 
Feb. . a 
Mar. e s a 
April out ‘ios 

May 
| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 


| 

1937 ; ; » | 
| 

: 

| 113 


, 
119 








100.6 


100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 





2941 | 26989 16 690 * 





1 273 














535 3° | 





I. Compulsury social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
Statistics. ‘ Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, aa 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 

* Dec. * July-Dec. * Jan.1947. ™ Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ‘* Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. ‘™ Annual figures: June. ** July. ‘** Finnmark and evac- 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 1? Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. 18 Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107 2. 1* Average for 1941. 
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TABLE III. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ! 


(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





‘Union of South Africa) 





Europeans | Total 


Canada 


United 
States 


Argentina 


Chile (Bogota) 





III (A/B) * 


III (A) 


III (A/B) 


III (B) * 


Ili (B) lil (B) 





W.s. 


Ww.s. 


w. 





w. 


w. 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


100.0 
103.9 
104.3 


100.0 | 
101.6 | 
101.1 





| 106.7 
117.0 
124.5 
129.1 
137.5 
| 138.6 

142.5 
148.0 
156.1 


99.3 
102.2 
102.6 | 
102.2 
103.8 
106.7 
112.8 
118.0 
122.8 


155.4 
156.1 
156.1 
156.1 
157.3 
158.7 
160.0 
159.6 


157.6 


122.7 
122.9 
122.8 
122.7 
123.8 
125.1 
125.7 
124.6 


124.6 





100.0 
97.0 
98.2 

114.7 

147.2 

180.5 

197.7 

196.2 

178.0 

162.8 

174.0 

179.2 


178.0 
181.1 
180.5 
183.1 
183.6 
182.1 
181.7 
177.2 


177.2° 
177.1° 
177.4* 





Persons cov. 
| (thousands) | 


270 








1 046 * 


100.0 
104.3 
108.5 
111.1 
117.0 
123.6 
126.1 
131.1 
132.5 
136.9 
146.9 








100.0 
105.5 
108.1 
117.0 
127.6 
133.7 
127.0 
125.6 
126.9 
132.0 
141.6 
134.0 


140.4 
135.3 
131.4 
127.4 
128.2 
133.4 
134.7 
137.5 











Colombia ! 








AMERICA (concl.) 


EuROPE 





Dominican 


Republic Mexico 


Uruguay 


(British) 








IIT (A) III (B) 


III (B) 


III (A) 





W.s. w. 


w. 





Japan 


111 (A/B) 
ay 


Czecho- 


slovakia Denmark 


WS. 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


100.0 100.0 
107.0 101.2 
111.8 111.6 
120.0 115.5 
114.6 119.3 
123.5 126.6 
130.5 129.4 
139.3 133.9 
131.4 133.8 

eos 139.2 
136.9 





100.4? 
111.9 
115.6 
120.6 
124.3 
129.6 
135.8 
137.5 
145.6 
149.7 








Persons cov. 








ehomantey 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


unemployment 


ments of a given importance ; 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
S. Salaried employees. 
1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. 
* May. * Average for 1947. * 


earners. 


building. 


32 105 





| 
| 
| 
| 


56 


| 


100.0 
103.7 
104.5 
110.1 
128.7 
136.2 
145.4 
150.5 
157.7 
147.0 


1 676 | 





110.1 
121.1 
124.8 
128.0 
141.8 
160.7 
181.1 


88. 


Soe rtooeso 
od bat at ed at be 
ANN Ge Am so 


eS) 
SS Ogss 
S NN */. 
>» 


96.0* 


100.0% | 100.0 
| 100.2 
109.4 
101.6 
104.2 
111.0 
115.9 
116.8 
108.7 
121.5 
128.0 











5 760 * 





1 205 167 





* Including mining. 


insurance statistics. 


| mir (ay Tr (ay | 
Ww. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


II. Compulsory 


III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 


III (B), representative sample of establishments ; 
IV. Estimates. 


31 Dec. 


III (A/B), 
W. Wage 


® Including 
7 1936 = 100. 


* Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 
employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 











ian oe 


—, 


—— 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (concl.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Finland 


France |Ge 


rmany' 


Hungary 


Ireland 


Netherlands 





III (B) 


III (A) 


® I 


III (A/B) * 


I 





w. 


w.s. 


W.s. Ww. 


w.s. 


Ww.s. 


1 (B) 








1948: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


100.0 
102.9 
93.6 
78.7 


95.7 
96.1 
90.9 
108.2 
114.3 
122.6 
129.2 


130.1 


129.2 





128.8 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


100.0 
103.2 * 
105.4 


90.3 
96.0 * 
90.9” 
90.9 
90.4 
98.0 
106.3 
110.3 


108.9 





110.2 


111.1 


100.0 * 
105.1 
119.1 





116.4 
120.0 


127.6 


100.0 
100.1 
101.4 
100.0 
96.3 
92.6 
93.3 
95.5 
101.5 
110.3 


123.7 





124.1 





. — 


103.2 


= 





2 200 *° 


3 728 | 


— 
279 *° 


100 





625 


| 
| 


522 








Euro 


PE (concl.) 


OCBANIA 





Norway 


Sweden 


Switzerland 





II ** 


III (A/B)* 


III (B) 





W.S.® 


w. 


United *™* 
Kingdom 


Australia 


New 
Zealand 





IV 
Ww.s.* 


rit (a7) 
Ww.s. 


| TIT (A) 
a 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: May 
June 
| 
} 





July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 








Persons cov. 


(thousands) | 


100.0 
97.3 
100.2 
95.5 


102.4 
103.2 
101.2 

93.5 
110.6 
124.1 


133.5 
134.9 
133.4 
133.7 
134.6 
136.0 
136.7 
135.1 


136.6 
138.7 


184" 





700.0 


133.3 | 


100.0 
101.3 
105.2 
103.5 


102.7 
108.4 
111.7 
113.0 
119.4 
123.9 
124.0 








1. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : 





352% 


100.0 *” 
95.0 

101.7 

106.4 


110.4 
115.7 
115.6 
110.9 
101.8 
| 98.3 
106.0 
| 100.0 ** 
| 
| 





108.3 
100.0 ** 


| 100.7 


101.1 


101.4 
191.4 
101.4 





6 700 ** | 








100.0 
104.5 
105.7 
113.7 


129.5 
139.0 
144.0 
141.9 
137.5 
145.0 
152.7 
157.9 


157.9 
158.6 
158.7 
158.9 
159.3 
159.4 
160.1 
159.3 
159.3 
160.6 
161.7 


519 


IIT (A), 


100.0 

99.7 
105.8 
111.6 


116.3 
113.5 
116.7 
121.0 
124.9 
130.4 


| 85 





II. Compulsory 


all establish- 


ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/T), 


type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
S. Salaried employees. 
1 British and U.S. 
* Jan.-Aug. 
* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. 
18 Excluding Northern Ireland. 
* Including employers and workers on own account. 


earners. 


mining. 
tablishments. 


for 1937. 


* Including building. 


figures : June. 


ployment insurance of the preceding period. 


zones of occupation. 


1° Jan. 


1947. 


IV. Estimates. 


* Labour registration statistics. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
7 Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 


" Average for 1941. 
44 Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 


W. Wage 

* Including 
Dec. * Since 
** Average 


7 Annual 


® Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unem- 


1* Since June 1948, new series of statistics based 


on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the insurable ages of 
the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 


108.2. 


© Average for 1948. 


1 June 


1937. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 


: Czecho- 
Argentina Japan? dieieaiain Denmark 








United 

States? 

III (A/B) III (B)* III (A/B) III (A) III (B) 
Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. We 











1937 100.0 ‘ 100.0 ‘ 100.0 


1938 78.5 ° 110.4 ° 99.4 
1939 92.3 . 120.3 * : 107.7 
1940 100.4 ° . ° 93.8 
1941 131.4 ° 133.0 ° 94.2 
1942 161.8 148.3 ° 101.5 
1943 195.4 169.2 ° 106.5 
1944 190.9 198.8 ‘ 107.7 
1945 161.3 . 94.3 

1946 141.9 . ° 115.0 

1947 155.2 ° 123.0 

1948 156.9 ° 132 * 


1948: May 152.0 — " 130 
June 155.6 eis : 140 
July 154.5 ein . es 95 
Aug. 158.8 oe ‘ pa 143 
Sept. 160.4 ia i it 
Oct. 159.9 
Nov. 157.5 
Dec. 156.1 


Jan. 149.3 
Feb. 147.8 
Mar. 143.7 
April “ 
May 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) --+/8 666 






































Europe (concl.) 
Finland France Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 
Ill (B) IIT (A) ITI (B) III (A)* III (A) * III (A) * 
Ww. W.S. Ww. Ww. W. Ww. 














1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 104.9 99.1 . 99.3 98.1 99.7 
1939 93.7 106.1 ° 101.1 100.8 104.1 
1940 78.3 a 99.8 92.9 99.2 


1941 100.0 * 84.5 ° 93.6 99.1 98.0 
1942 97.7 97.27 ° 88.3 97.6 104.3 
1943 99.4 100.5 * ° 90.5 96.6 107.9 
1944 93.9 95.8 . 94.0 91.6 110.0 
1945 110.1 94.2 103.6 85.7 108.7 * 
1946 114.5 105.1 115.0 eee eee 
1947 123.1 117.4 eee 
1948 131.5 121.8 


1948: May ° 121.0 
June ° . 
July 129.7 122.2 
Aug. . ° 
Sept. . ‘ 
Oct. 131.6 123.2 
Nov. . . 
Dec. 


Jan. 130.9 121.8 
Feb. . ° 
Mar. 
April 
: May ° 
Persons cov. 7 
(thousands) 74. 2 200 ™ 279 100 144 536 






































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 


unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: 111 (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. §&. Salaried employees. 

1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. #* Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan. 5 Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
7 Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Figure for 1945 affected by 
strikes in the engineering industry. ‘*° Average for 1941. ™ Jan. 1947. 








Cost of Living and Food Prices 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








French | . 
Northern | Southern Union of United 


Equa- - 

Egypt : Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan | Tunis South Canada | 

torial a an Afsten States 
| ' 


i | 
Omdu> | Tunis | 64-11 56-34 


Country 


Africa } 





Town or no. | Brazza-| Whole | 


of localities || Cairo | ville’ | country | 5 











| 

| 
Original base || June-Aug. | eg] Aug. | Aug. | . | 1935- 1935- 
00) 1939 eee | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 1939 


1939 | 1939 


(= 





Cost of living 





a l 
Composition a, b, d* 


of the index 








1937 ° ° . 100 
1938 100° 101 
1939 ° 100 
1940 ° ;} 201 
1941 . ° | 105 
1942 ° 111 
1943 . | 117 
1944 | 122 
1945 124 
1946 129 
1947 132 
1948 141 











1948: April 140 

° | 142 
142 
142 
142 
143 
143 
143 
144 


144 
145 
146 
148 





























° | 105 
100° 104 

. 107 
115 
° 116 127 
120° 120 138 
126 123 144 
135 127 147 
140 132 151 
151 144 159 
eee 163 164 


158 165 165 
159 169 294 167 200 
161 166 290 169 203 
159 162 302 162 206 
159 157 314 161 206 
158 161 292 166 204 
164 162 256 167 201 
166 164 281 165 197 
i71 167 293 161 196 195 











194 190 
193 191 
192 193 


171 169 278 eee 165 
173 171 cee ste 167 
| 71 175 ote son 169 
































| 
| 1949 : ao. a 167 301 ai 164 || 196 194 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Europeans. * Natives. * Since July 1941, a-e. * Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
andsoap. ‘Oct. ‘Aug. ‘Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ‘* As from Jan. 1944, 
the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Including heating and soap. ” Up to June 1941, 
including heating and lighting. 








(Base: 1937 = 100) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 






































































































































America (cont.) 
Country mo British 
Argen- | Bolivia Brazil British | “Hon- British West Indies 
RNG duras 
‘own or no. - : 
ir Buenos Rio de Sao George- : Barba- | Jamaica St. Trini- 
of localities ||" jireg | L& Pat! Janeiro} Paulo town Belize dos | (Kingston)|Vincent| dad 
Original base Dec. 1928- Mar.- Sept. Sept. | Aug. Aug. < 
(= 100) 1943 | 1936 | 1929 | 1939 | Dec. 1938} 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1935 
Cost of living 
yp ay ee ne | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e 
1937 100 100 100 ‘ ° ‘i ° . 
1938 99 131 104 ° 100° ° ° . ° 98? 
1939 101 162 107 100 . 100° 100° 100¢ 100¢ 100° 
1940 103 217 iii 105 e 120 120 ° 114 
1941 106 278 124 117 ‘ ° 130 135 . 124 
1942 112 361 139 130 160° 135¢ 151 152 166" 141 
1943 113 441 154 150 163* 151 165 157 179 163 
1944 113 470 170 191 160 155 178 159 184 172 
1945 135 496 197 232 159 166 187 159 188 173 
1946 159 533 222 276 174 169 207 165 194 181 
1947 180 642 284 328 186 206 226 195 208 196 
1948 eee coe e eee 197 ee 232 235 223 201 
1948 : April 713 292 365 193 211 228 215 225 200 
May 715 292 364 194 e 231 218 224 200 
June 716 om 373 195 a 231 246 224 201 
July 718 373 198 210 232 250 226 201 
Aug. 718 369 199 233 252 227 201 
Sept. 721 375 201 ° 235 249 221 201 
Oct. 726 ate 200 209 236 253 220 201 
Nov. won 201 ‘ 235 252 221 200 
Dec 197 ‘ 236 252 221 201 
1949 : Jan. 199 211 235 247 _ 201 
Feb. 198 . 234 249 220 201 
Mar. 203 P 235 248 220 201 
April ait 205 230 246 ate 201 
Food 
| 
1937 100 100 100 ‘ ‘ ° A . 
1938 95 124 100 . 100° e ° ° . 99° 
1939 96 142 102 100 s 100° 100° 100¢ 100¢ 100° 
1940 97 176 108 107 ‘ 124 124 . 116 
1941 101 248 116 121 ° ‘ 132 133 123 
1942 110 316 131 134 170¢ 136* 152 144 146 
1943 112 360 152 153 164° 156 162 144 — 173 
1944 116 405 175 201 154 161 164 139 172 185 
1945 133 424 209 245 156 173 165 143 175 187 
1946 161 473 240 312 176 176 176 154 182 202 
1947 185 623 278 373 185 216 213 177 193 227 
1948 ia eco one ose 200 on ous 222 210 235 
1948 : April 689 435 198 225 225 193 213 234 
May 690 434 198 . 225 193 213 234 
June 688 448 198 - 225 246 214 236 
July 690 449 201 219 oe 246 214 236 
Aug. 688 442 202 P ones 246 214 236 
Sept. 693 448 201 . 241 205 236 
Oct. 702 ose 200 220 247 205 236 
Nov. one 201 - 243 205 234 
Dec. 201 . 242 206 234 
1949 : Jan. 201 214 236 sen 234 
Feb. 200 ‘ 239 205 234 
Mar. 211 . 234 205 234 
April oa 209 230 ee 234 





194! 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Mar.-Dec. 


* Jan. 





* Sept. 


* Aug. 


* Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. 





* June-Nov. 


? Sept.-Dec. 











* Apr.-Dee. 


194! 


194§ 





1949 





Comp: 
*] 














INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





(Base: 1937 = 100) 
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America (cont.) 
Country Domin- | 
. Colom- | Costa Cuba : | Guate- | ’ 
Chile bia Rica | Republic mala | Mexico Panama | Paraguay 
“Town or no. . San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico : 
of localities Santiago} Bogota aed | 30 City anaie City Panama | Asuncién 
Original base|} Mar. Feb. “i Nov. Oct. 1939- 
*( 100) 1928 1937 | 1936 |" f937 “| 1941 | 1987 1939 | june roo | 1938 
Cost of living 
ate index | oe | aoe | a-e | a | a-e | a | a-c a a-c, ¢ 
1937 100 100 100 100 . ° 
1938 104 113 101 114 100 
1939 106 118 101 116 109 
1940 119 114 99 . 117 113 
1941 137 112 102 100° 121 128 
1942 173 122 123 120 140 144 
1943 201 141 158 150 183 176 
1944 224 170 167 174 230 193 
1945 244 189 177 181 247 214 
1946 283 207 184 202 308 236 
1947 378 245 210 | 227 348 309 
1948 446 285 216 229 369 412 
1948: April 432 , 214 227 363 386 
May 433 285 212 228 364 407 
June 437 291 214 225 364 407 
July 447 293 213 228 373 409 
Aug. 460 291 215 } 225 379 447 
Sept. 475 289 216 232 376 451 
Oct. 474 290 218 233 | 377 454 
Nov. 471 292 222 233 | 379 | 469 
Dec. 471 297 223 231 377 466 
1949 : Jan. 297 224 232, | 376 488 
Feb. on 228 ose 377 519 
Mar. 380 538 
April 382 | sce 
Food 
! j 
1937 100 100 100 100 * | 00 | 100 | : 
1938 105 114 99 100 ° 115 100 
1939 103 121 96 94 92 115 . 106 
1940 120 115 91 92 ° 91 112 100 108 
1941 137 111 95 100 100° 87 115 . 126 
1942 179 123 119 132 117 ° 131 153 137 
1943 212 145 149 151 142 111 168 156 157 
1944 227 184 160 172 175 130 217 159 172 
1945 242 207 181 194 183 163 234 162 188 
1946 281 222 187 213 210 193 303 176 223 
1947 377 266 219 249 253 196 348 194 281 
1948 439 306 218 - 241 219 367 199 373 
| 
1948 : April 422 . 223 276 244 208 360 193 337 
May 422 310 222 283 246 216 361 195 334 
June 430 319 223 276 242 215 361 206 334 
July 445 320 212 eon 247 218 373 206 343 
Aug. 456 312 211 236 226 377 203 407 
| Sept. 467 307 212 233 230 373 203 433 
| Oct. 466 309 214 230 234 373 202 440 
} Nov. 462 | 308 216 233 237 375 201 457 
Dec. || 455 | 315 215 228 228 373 198 443 
1949 : Jan. | 314 | 225 230 | 371 192 455 
Feb. - ie sts 231 372 190 451 
Mar. os 226 375 188 507 
April | | ‘ioe 377 183 ond 
| | 








Composition of the indices : 
*Nov. * July-Dec. 






































a= Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Country " | : 
Peru ne be Burma} Ceylon China 





Town or no. P Monte-|| Ran- Chung- : 
of localities Lima ad | video goon Colombo king | Shanghai 
Original base P Nov. Jan.-June 

(= 100) 1934-36 | 1929 1931 1942 1937 


























Cost of living 





Composition “ | 
of the index oe | sii ve 





1937 ° 100 . 100 
1938 ° 99 . 115 
1939 ° 105 189 
1940 110 542 
1941 ; 109 1814 
1942 112 ° 4 078 
1943 118 ° 11 339 
1944 121 ° 38 554 ° 
1945 139 141 821 24 978 
1946 153 255 041 337 601 


1947 177 1 565 385 3 078 307 
1948 178 ° ° 


1948: April 15 691 000 20 931 000 
May 20315 000 29 970 000 
June 41 266 000 57 447 600 
July 128 302 000 159 022 000 
Aug. 100 *° 100 *° 
Sept. : 228 107 
Oct, 3 378 389 128 
Nov. 1 335 1903 
Dec. 2 225 2145 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 








° 100 
96 . 103 
102 139 
° 107 480 
100° 107 2 067 
148* 111 4 OR4 
149 118 11 400 
153 122 41 696 
157 146 13% 042 
179 163 247 682 338 894 


213 202 1 395 400 2 950 499 
211 197 ° ° 


1948: April 358 213 198 15 453 000 23 599 000 319 
May 358 212 197 138 19 601 000 33 539 000 $21 
June 359 210 191 137 40 821 000 62 657 000 323 
July 360 212 193 139 125 819 000 | 168 739 000 312 


Aug. 363 213 194 139 100 *° 326 
Sept. 365 210 195 139 271 330 
Oct. 372 205 194 ‘ 141 419 335 
Nov. 377 203 198 141 1 417 330 
Dec. 382 202 199 146 2 080 317 


3208 


386 199 201 147 eee coe 312 
386 194 207 eee 145 eee ose 313 
390 191 eee eee 143 ane ove 304 
402 190 eee eee 141 oe ove 302 









































Composition of the indices : a@ = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. *Aug.-Dec. *Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a period 
of less than one year. 5Mar. *Juneand Dec. * Nov. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. 


to old series. *Sept.-Dec. +919 Aug. 1948 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (cont.) 








Countey India — Indonesia Iran | Japan | —_ 


Town or no. || Ahmed- | Bem Saigon |Batavia| Macassar 7 28 Beirut 


of localities abad bay a 
Original base Aug. 1926- | July 1933- 1925 | July July (|21Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug. 
(=100) duly 1927 | June 1934 1938 1938 |20Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 1939 




















Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 


1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

















Food 





125 100 * 
125 . ° 
147 ° ° ° 114* 
149 ° ° ; ° 

170 . ° ° 435 
210 ° ° ° 612 
311 ° ° ° 663 
° ° ° 732 
1 933% ¢ . ° f 662 
3 269 2351 1 682 604 
4 424 1310 1 208 eee 


1948 : April 4 041 1 256 1 269 655 
May 288 4 360 1141 1 296 305 620 
June 309 4 328 11165 1 129 306 620 
July 308 4 392 1 145 1 101 352 614 
Aug. 320 4 583 1 136 1 036 365 603 
Sept. 325 4 614 1032 1 061 352 602 
Oct. 318 4724 1135 1 060 330 eee 
Nov. 318 5 107 1240 1 109 360 636 
Dec. 335 5 135 1531 1175 eee 386 630 


: Jan. 320 5 246 1618 1 266 eee 395 eee 
Feb. 366 309 5 439 1 395 1 189 cee 387 656 
Mar. 370 320 5 403 1318 1 150 eee 391 661 
April eee 311 eee 1 141 1 130 cee eee occ 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 

* June-Aug. * Jan. ? New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
* Mar.-Dec. 5 Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. * July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstufis, 
based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of 1.25-f.50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (concl.) EvuROPE 








Country Phili 
pP- . . . Czecho- . 
pines Siam _ |} Austria * | Belgium * devehin Denmark| Finland 





Town or no. Manila Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague | 200 3e 


_ of localities | 
Original base April 1936- July | 
(= 100) 1941 1938 1945 1938 1914 
































Cost of living 





Composition l 
of the index | | = | a, b,d,e | a-e 





1937 ° 100 100 
1938 100° 104 105 
1939 ° 105 115 


1940 ° 116¢ 141 
1941 . ° 165 





1942 ° ° 179 
1943 ° ° 177 
1944 85 * ° 178 
1945 85 * ‘ 188 
1946 107 * 


1947 211 
1948 321 


1948 : April 310 
May 309 
June 307 
July 304 
Aug. 304 
Sept. 303 



































101 100 
105 108 
128 129 
151 149 
177 174 
197 224 
‘ 200 275 
85 * ’ 312 377 
108 * . 491 645 
204 305 719 1 043 
325 384 950 1 662 


1948; April ° 301 387 911 1 524 
May . 300 389 ° 900 1 541 
June ° 303 387 ° 912 1 560 
July ‘ 298 386 174 919 1 559 
Aug. : . 298 393 ° 928 1716 
Sept. ° 295 399 , 914 1 842 
Oct. ° 394 387 173 050 1 904 
. 406 386 J . 026 1 873 
442 ; 409 387 ° 005 1 924 


438 ° 413 384 ove 174 988 1 932 
403 ° 409 375 ° 956 1 845 








410 366 es ; 937 1 759 
407 362 we 173 934 1738 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

* The monetary equivalence used formerly of 1 RM. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948) has been replaced by 1 Sch. 
(1938)= 1 Sch. (1948). * Retail price index. * Apr. ; ollicial prices; index based on normal consumption 
of family consisting of man, wife and 2 children. ‘ Jan.-Apr. * Apr.-Dec. ‘* Retail food price index, base 
1936-38 = 100. 








(Base : 1937 = 100) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont.) 







































































— Europe (cont.) 
e Country | 
Germany Greece Hungary Iceland Ireland Italy 
Town or no. ae French an. oa. eva 
of localities Bizonia | oan Athens Budapest | Reykjavik | 120 7 hoe 
Original base Jan.-Mar. July 
“ma (= 100) 1938 1938 Aug. 1939 1939 1914 1938 
— Cost of living 
= a. | a-e a-e a-e a-e | a-e | a-e a-t 
1937 , 100 | soo | 100 
1938 100 100 101 ‘ . 102 } 108 
1939 . . 100 100 * 100* 105 112 
1940 111 ° 128 121 | 131 
1941 ° 160 133 | 152 
1942 ° | 206 147 | 175 | 
1943 | 266 166 294 
1944 : ; 268 174 1307 | 
1945 . 111* 1 909 e 277 173 | 2 723 
1946 125 * 125° 14 625 411° 293 171° «#6 3 039 
| 1947 126 122 17 586 462 } 3165 181 4925 
| | 1948 134 127 24 908 483 | 322 186 5 214 | 
| 1948: April 128 122 23 907 516 | assis 5314 | 
| May 130 122 24 915 524 320 188 5 246 | 
} June 134 123 24 519 491 | 319 . 5 204 
July 138 128 24 579 462 | 320 . 4 953 
} Aug. 136 128 25 221 455 321 186 5 158 
Sept. 136 131 25 308 435 322 ° 5 285 } 
Oct. 141 133 25 569 453 324 | . 5 208 
Nov 143 134 26 096 457 325 | 186 5 242 
26 747 ° | 








144 
143 









137 





28 205 
28 536 
29 250 








329 

















186 





1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 

1942 
1943 
| 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 









1948: April 
May 
June 
| July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

















118 
120 


127 
136 
145 
137 
133 
141 
146 
149 















95 

| 107 

1104 1 764 
119* 15 776 
117 19511 
29 369 





27 775 
117 29 668 
117 28 576 
128 28 224 
130 29 596 
134 29 503 
136 29 928 
138 30 723 
140 31 448 

















540° 
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? Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. 
’ From Aug. 1946: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
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Town or no. 9 Ams- | ; 31 Warsaw | Lisbon 





of localities terdam 


Original base 9 Dec. 1938- 
(= 100) 1914 3 June 1990 1938 1937 








July 1938- 
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Cost of living 





of the index 





Composition | one | pm | oe | ad | 





1937 100 . 100 ° 
1938 103 ° . 100 
1939 102 100° . 101% 
1940 111? . ‘ 1il 
1941 ° . ° 122 
1942 ° : ° 138 
1943 ° ° ° 154 
1944 173? ° 172 
1945 215 ° 7 597 188 
1946 272 208 9 108 208 
1947 284 203 12 134 211 
1948 eee 12 849 





1948: April 12 850 
May ‘ 12 890 

June : 12 930 

July 13 020 
Aug. 12 820 
Sept. : 13 000 
Oct. ° 12 350 
Nov. ° 12 470 
Dec. eee 12 630 





Jan. ose 12 920 
Feb. : " eit 12 950 
Mar. | eee one ‘ 12 970 
April eos 








1937 ° 
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1939 106 ° 
1940 127 ° 111 
1941 152 ° 124 


1942 : : 158 ; 141 
154 


1943 ° 160 . 

1944 ‘ 161 ° 173 
1945 163 10 946 192 
1946 163 12 667 217 
1947 162 15 864 220 
1948 158 16 584 211 








1948: April eee . 162 16 510 203 

May ssa : 162 16 570 199 598 167 
June 159 16 480 203 589 168 
July 3 159 16 990 205 581 168 
156 16 790 214 584 168 
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Aug. aa I . 
Sept. = 230 154 17 190 215 588 171 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


» Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. *Sept.and Dec. ‘ New 
series with base Jan. 1948=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
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June : 110 
July q 108 
Aug. 108 
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1938 101 
1939 102 101 
1940 113 118 
1941 135 121 
1942 155 116 : 
1943 163 119 100° 
1944 166 121 100 
1945 166 122 101 
1946 162 122 117 
1947 171 100* 141" 
1948 177 108 149 








1948: April 177 109 144 
May 176 108 144 . 144 
June 177 113 147 ° 143 
July 176 108 149 147 
Aug. 176 108 149 ° 149 
Sept. 177 107 151 ° 151 
Oct. 177 | 108 154 156 
Nov. 181 108 155 ° | 157 
Dec. 179 108 159 P 156 








Jan. 178 | 108 159 208 148 
Feb. 177 eee 109 160 ° 147 
Mar. 176 eee 108 161 ° 143 
April 176 ove 108 163 208 140 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

*Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100. * Quarterly averages. * Including 
heating. ' Average of 8 morths. 
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Methods of Computation of Statistics 


Wage Statisties + 


EUROPE 


Austria (Vienna) 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope and Computation. 

An index number of net hourly earnings, based on August 1938= 100, 
is available for Vienna. The series covers wage earners only. 

The figures for 1938 are based on a general census of wages undertaken 
by the German Labour Front, those for 1940 and 1944 on the official wage 
surveys of the German Statistical Office, and those for April 1946 on the 
survey of the Viennese Workers’ Chamber. Since October 1946, the data 
have been obtained by the Austrian Institute for Economic Research. 
Figures since June 1947 are not strictly comparable with the preceding 
figures owing to an increase in the sample of establishments covered. 

The figures refer to the wages of a married worker with two children, 
after deductions for taxes, social insurance contributions and union dues. 
The index is weighted on the basis of the results of the 1939 census of manu- 
factures. One 1938 schilling is taken to be equal to one 1948 schilling. 

Separate figures are available for skilled male, unskilled male, female and 
total workers. 


Publication. 
Source: Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung : Monatsberichte. 


Bulgaria 


DaILy EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The data are based on questionnaires sent out by the Statistical Office 
and completed in the various establishments; agents of the Statistical 
Office do not visit the plant. Information is entered on the questionnaire 
for each worker individually. 

The series covers all branches in manufacturing industry, as well as 
mining, and includes all establishments with ten or more workers or using 
power of more than 10 HP., in the main production centres of the country ; 
for rubber, sugar and tobacco, all establishments are included. An effort 





1 For notes on wage statistics in countries of Africa, America and Asia, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LUX, Nos. 4 and 5, April and May 1949, pp. 471- 
477 and 596-599. 
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is made to include newly created establishments. It is estimated that the 

series covers from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the number of establish- 

ments in the various branches. Certain branches with wide seasonal fluc- 

tuations (ceramics, sugar, rubber and oil distilleries) are specifically included. 
The figures cover production workers only. 


Computation. 

Average earnings are available by sex, by industry, and by age classes 
(under 18 and over 18 years). They are not available by occupation or 
by region. Figures are shown separately for time workers and piece workers 
and, within these two categories, separately for apprentices, unskilled 
workers and skilled workers. 

Since 1940, earnings have been computed on a daily basis. The pay- 
roll periods vary according to the establishment ; the figures obtained 
for time workers are divided by 6 for those paid on a weekly basis, and 
by 25 for those on a monthly basis ; the total wages of piece workers are 
divided by the number of man-days worked. 

The payroll figures include such supplements as Christmas bonuses, 
free rent, foodstuffs or fuel provided by the factory at reduced prices or 
free, social insurance contributions, trade union dues, wage tax, family 
allowances, cost-of-living bonuses, and also railroad and street car tickets 
provided free to the workers. 

The enquiry takes place in January and July of each year, and yearly 
averages are obtained by dividing the sum of the total wages paid in these 
two months by the sum of the numbers of workers who receive the wages. 


Publication. 

Source: General Statistical Board: Bulletin mensuel and Annuaire 
statistique; also a special publication on workers’ wages in industrial 
establishments. 

No advance press release is published. The interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures refer is four months. 

Another series is available covering production workers of both sexes 
in large establishments (50 workers and more or power of 100 HP. and 
more). This series covers 20 per cent. of the number of establishments 
in manufacturing industry and 75 per cent. of total production. Figures, 
based on fortnightly payrolls, are published monthly instead of twice 
a year. 


Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia) 


Hourty Rates SERIES 
Collective Agreement, etc., Statistics 
Scope. 

Information on wage rates is derived from official schedules and more 
especially from schedules published by the Ministry of Social Security. 
It covers mining, manufacturing industry, handicrafts and building ; the 
total number of industrial branches included is 27. With regard to geogra- 
phical scope, the rates apply to the provinces of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, each province being divided into wage zones, which differ for the 
various industrial branches. 

The number of persons covered by the series is known, but their pro- 
portion to the total number of workers is not. Piece rates are not included. 


8 
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Computation. 

Rates are published separately for total workers, for skilled male and 
female workers, for semi-skilled (“ specialised ”) workers and for labourers. 
Skilled workers include all male and female workers working in jobs for 
which they received a certificate of apprenticeship ; semi-skilled workers 
are workers without certificates of apprenticeship who are closely con- 
nected with production processes and have learned such processes on the 
job (this kind of training usually takes one year) ; labourers are all other 
male and female workers. 

The scheduled rates vary according to the length of apprenticeship, 
sometimes according to age; those published, however, refer to adults, 
in other words, persons who have worked at their jobs for five years after 
completing apprenticeship (in the case of skilled workers) or who are over 
21 years of age (for semi-skilled workers and labourers). Family status 
and number of children are not taken into consideration. 

The rates are published monthly and are valid for the whole of the 
month. 

The rates for the whole country are weighted arithmetic averages ; 
fixed weights are used and are based on the number of workers, obtained 
from an official enquiry into the value of production and the number of 
persons employed in manufacturing industry. This number was established 
separately for each branch of industry and for each of the towns chosen 
as representative of the various wage zones (26 towns). 


Publication. 
Source: Czechoslovak Statistical Office, Renseignements statistiques, 
Reports, Series E. 


No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures refer is approximately 
one month. 


DatLy EARNINGS SERIES 
Social Insurance Statistics 


Scope and Oomputation. 

The figures cover wage earners and salaried employees in private 
establishments in agriculture and forestry, mining, manufacturing industry 
and handicrafts, construction, public utilities, commerce, hotels, restau- 
rants, etc., banking, finance and insurance, private transport, domestic 
and personal services, public health, the professions and miscellaneous ; 
and in the public field : public transport (railroads, road transport and post, 
telegraph and telephone), tobacco manufacture, public employees and the 
Catholic clergy. The National Insurance Act of 15 April 1948 unified all 
existing insurance institutions and extended the scope of the insurance 
to all independent workers. 

Wages include payments in kind, tips, shares of profits, lodging allow- 
ances, special duty allowances, etc. Children’s allowances, emoluments, 
etc., are excluded. The “annual basic income” may not be lower than 
6,000 crowns or higher than 120,000 crowns. 

Daily earnings are weighted averages, the weights being based on the 
number of workers in each wage class. 


Publication. 
Source: Statistical Bulletin of Ozechoslovakia; Renseignements statis- 
tiques. 
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Denmark 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

This series is based on questionnaires sent to the various establish- 
ments ; agents of the Statistical Department do not visit the plants. The 
main branches of economic activity covered are manufacturing industries, 
etc. 

The series covers, generally speaking, only wage earners and foremen 
aged 18 years or over who are employed by establishments belonging to 
the Danish Confederation of Employers or its member associations. It 
comprises approximately 45 per cent. of the total number of workers belong- 
ing to trade unions in the relevant branches (excluding agriculture, etc.). 
The coverage varies widely, however, as between different branches of 
industry and different regions ; the percentage is notably higher in towns 
and in large establishments than in the country and in small firms. Nor- 
mally, the series excludes salaried employees. 


Computation. 

Averages are available by sex, by industry and by occupation ; a dis- 
tinction is also made between Copenhagen and the rest of the country. 
They are computed with fixed weights, the weights being based on the 
number of insured workers in the various occupations in 1936. The chain 
index method is not used to eliminate changes in the establishments covered. 

The returns show for each individual wage earner the amount of wages 
paid and the number of hours worked during the quarter. 

Average hourly earnings as published do not include supplements for 
overtime, night work, work during holidays and on Sundays, supplements 
for shift changes, paid holidays, sickness benefits, lunch indemnity, special 
bonuses, travelling allowances, etc. These items are shown on the pay- 
rolls but they are excluded before computing average earnings. On the 
other hand, cost-of-living bonuses payable under collective agreements 
are taken into account. In computing the average earnings deductions for 
social insurance contributions, trade union dues and income tax are dis- 
regarded. The employer’s share of social insurance contributions paid in 
respect of his employees is not included in the average earnings. 

Yearly figures are obtained by dividing the total wages received during 
the year by the number of hours worked. 


Publication. 

Figures are published in national currency ; no index is computed. 

Source : Statistiske Efterretninger ; Statistisk Aarbog. 

No advance press release is issued ; figures are published each quarter, 
approximately eight months after the end of the quarter to which they 
refer. 


Finland 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope and Oomputation. 

Questionnaires sent out by the various employers’ associations are 
completed by the establishments in mining and 24 branches of manu- 
facturing industry. 
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The series covers adult wage earners (18 years and over) in the establish- 
ments which are members of the employers’ associations. Newly created 
establishments are included provided that they join an employers’ asso- 
ciation. 

Hourly earnings are published separately by sex and by industry. 

The payrolls used cover two weeks, one month or three months in each 
quarter, depending on the industrial branch. The payroll figures include 
special bonuses, payments in kind, Wage tax, cost-of-living bonuses, etc. 

Averages are computed quarterly, by dividing the total wages by the 
total number of man-hours worked during the quarter. 


Publication. 

Earnings are published in Finnish marks as well as in index form (1939= 
100) for each branch ; the general average is published as an index number 
only. 

Source : Social Tidskrift. 

Figures are released from four to six months after the end of the quarter 
to which they refer. 


France 


Hourty Rates SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments, Paris Metal Industry 


Scope and Computation. 

Information on hourly wage rates in the metal industry of the Parisian 
region is extracted from employers’ returns. The figures cover certain towns 
in the department of the Seine. There are no indications as to the number 
of workers covered or as to the proportion of workers included in the series. 

The figures apply to adult males only, 18 years and over, and are published 
for three categories: unskilled, semi-skilled or specialised, and skilled 
workers. 

Piece rates are included for all trades. The number of years of appren- 
ticeship, family status and number of children are not taken into account. 

The figures are described as “average hourly wages actually paid ”. 
They refer to the middle of the month and are weighted arithmetic averages 
of the figures for the various cities; no information is available on the 
basis used for estimating weights. 


Publication. 


Figures are published quarterly. 

Source: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is approximately 
three months. 


Arbitration Award Statistics 


Scope and Computation. 

The data are based on estimates of current wages made by probiviral 
councils (arbitration boards) and by mayors, and they cover 50 occupations 
(wage earners only) in the metal, building, textile and clothing, leather 
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and hides, and printing trades. The number of workers covered by this 
series and its relative coverage are not known. 

The figures refer only to adult males, 18 years of age or older. 

Rates are published for two categories, unskilled and skilled workers. 
No account is taken of the number of years of apprenticeship, family status 
or number of children. Piece rates are not included. 

The rates as published are averages for 200 towns; separate figures 
are available for different regions. They refer to the first of the month, 
and are arithmetic averages of the figures for each city. 


Publication. 


Figures are published twice a year. 

Source: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is approximately 


three months. 


Germany (British Zone) 


HourRLy EARNINGS SERIES ; WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The quarterly series covers 4,800 establishments employing 368,239 
workers (June 1948) in 20 industrial branches (manufacturing and con- 
struction). The selection has been arranged to ensure an average representa- 
tion of 10 per cent. ; newly formed establishments are canvassed only if 


the interest of over-all representation so requires. Questionnaires are sent 
to selected establishments through the labour offices; and the answers 
are checked by the regional statistical offices. Each Land makes a separate 
report, on the basis of which the over-all returns for the British Zone are 
computed. 

Only those wage earners are covered who are engaged on full-time 
production ; those working part of the pay period are not covered, but those 
on paid vacation or paid sick leave are included. Workers not engaged 
on production are excluded. 


Computation. 

Each form is used once only. At each survey separate figures are asked 
for by sex and degree of skill (occupational groups), and at each alternate 
survey (spring and autumn) supplementary figures are asked for by age 
(adults and juveniles), for individual skilled occupations, and for time and 
piece rate workers. The schedule asks for total payrolls of a group of workers. 

The payroll figures include overtime, vacation and holiday pay. Gross 
figures, prior to deductions, are used ; they do not include reimbursements 
for outlays (allowances for tools, travelling expenses, etc.), pensions or other 
payments to persons absent for a long period, bonuses, shares of profits, 
family allowances and payments in kind. 

The chain method is not used. 


Publication. 


Only absolute figures are published at present. 
Source : Control Commission for Germany (British Element): Monthly 


Statistical Bulletin. 
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The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which 
the figures relate is two months. 

The series for the other two Western Zones are computed and published 
along similar lines. 


Hungary 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope and Computation. 


The figures are based on weekly payrolls of a sample of establishments 
in manufacturing and construction. They cover wage earners and apprentices 
only. In 1947 and 1948, the proportion of workers covered was 50 and 70 per 
cent. respectively ; all nationalised establishments and a sample of the more 
important private plants have been included in 1949. Newly created 
establishments and those with wide seasonal fluctuations in employment 
are covered. The sample is deemed representative from the point of view 
of industrial and geographical distribution, but not from that of size. The 
chain method is not used in the computation. 

Payroll figures include bonuses, overtime pay, paid vacations and holi- 
days, lunch indemnities, indemnities paid by employers for three days 
in case of sickness, and compulsory payments in kind. Voluntary bonuses 
or grants, family allowances and supplementary benefits paid by employers 
(vacations, cheap meals, etc.) are excluded. 


Publication. 

Averages, both in absolute amounts and in index numbers, are available 
monthly by industry, but not by sex, region or occupation. 

Source: Bulletin des Statistiques économiques. 

The time lag in publication is two months. 


(To be continued) 
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and administration. In each part useful information is provided on the 
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involved and pertinent references to practice in other countries. 
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The first half of this work consists of a history of the labour move- 
ment in Egypt and a description of the economic and social situation of 
the workers. The second is devoted to a study of trade union law and an 
analysis of trade union activities. The author describes the situation very 
frankly and does not hesitate to draw attention to defects. He uses the 
opportunity to compare the conditions in his country with those in western 
countries and suggests in detail what measures should be adopted for the 
removal of the defects he has observed. 
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The Industrial Co-operatives Organising Committee, 1948, 100 pp. 


This is the sixth brochure in the Industrial Co-operatives Library Series 
published by the Indian Industrial Co-operatives Organising Committee. 
The authors, who have had considerable practical experience in organising 
industrial co-operatives in China, give valuable hints for the organisers 
and managers of such co-operatives. The part co-operative management 
should play in such matters as selection of members, education and training, 
production planning and technical improvement, the observance of co- 
operative rules, and the relation of management with the co-operative 
federation and any other promotional or local body is described in detail. 
Chinese experience is frequently drawn upon. 
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A readable study of the problems of training apprentices in the United 
Kingdom, which reviews the interests of the master craftsman, the journey- 
man worker and the apprentice and their influence on the methods of 
training apprentices from the time of the guilds to the present industrial 
system. The author shows how the responsibility originally vested in the 
craft guilds has gradually changed into a co-operative development of pro- 
grammes for the training of apprentices by the trade organisations of 
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A chapter on “ The Law and the Apprentice ” shows clearly the position 
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L’équipe et le ballon. L’ouvrier libre dans l’entreprise organisée. By 
Hyacinthe DusrReEvriL. Paris, Le Portulan, 1948. 270 pp. 


In this new book the author returns to the attack in support of views 
he has presented in the course of the past 25 years, views familiar to readers 
of A chacun sa chance and La fin des monstres. He considers that nationali- 
sation, works committees and, in particular, profit sharing—a system 
that seems to promise much, but seldom to fulfil—are not the right way 
to reform, which should come from below, not from above. Renovation, 
he says, should spring from the workshop itself through the formation of 
independent teams, real workers’ co-operatives. Only then will the coridi- 
tions of the workers be transformed : instead of selling their labour power 
as wage earners, they sell the product of their team work ; the authority 
of the employer over the employee is largely replaced by a commercial 
relationship. The system is one which ensures not only that each will be 
paid in exact proportion to the value of his work, but also that each will 
have the fullest possible freedom and initiative—as in a football team, 
where each player has his particular place, “ but joins spontaneously in 
the admirable and completely single-minded effort of the team as a whole ”. 

The book is more, however, than the presentation of an old theme in 
new terms. Its chief interest lies in the fact that the author is now able 
to illustrate his methods by giving concrete examples of its practical 
application. 


Books Received? 


Education and the Social Order. By John Dewey. Reprint. New York, 
League for Industrial Democracy, 1949. 13 pp. 


How Foreign Policy is Made. By Kurt Lonpon. Toronto, New York, 
London, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 1949. x+277 pp. $3.50. 


Histoire de la Population Mondiale de 1700 4 1948. By Marcel R. 
REINHARD. Paris, Editions Domat-Montchrestien, 1949. 795 pp. ; charts, 
illustrations. 


Impact of Taxes on Industrial Pensions Plans. By Rainard B. Rossins. 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors Inc. 1949. viii+82 pp. 


Jurisprudence du Travail (1922-1948). By R. GrysEn. Brussels, Maison 
Ferd. Larcher 8. A., 1949. 631 pp. 350 franes. 


Toward Efficient Democracy. The Question of Governmental Organi- 
zation. By Arthur C. MittspaueH. Washington, D.C., The Brookings 
Institution, 1949. 309 pp. 


Un sistema di logodiagrammi tipici. By A. de Pretri ToNELLI. Padua, 
Casa Ed. Dott. A Milani, S. A., 1949. 73+xviii pp.; diagrams. 


Western European Union. Implications for the United Kingdom. By 
R. G. Hawtry. London and New York, Royal Institute of International 


Affairs, 1949. 126 pp. 5s. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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The West at Bay 
BARBARA WARD 
“No better report on current events could have been written than this 
neat volume by Miss Ward . . . a study of our dark days unrivalled to 
my knowledge for its clearness, conciseness and yet completeness, as well as 


for its readability.” — SALVADOR DE MApDARIAGA in Spectator. 
3rd large impression now available. 128. 6d. net 


The Christian Origins 
of Social Revolt 
WILLIAM DALE MORRIS 
“ Those keen on social history will find this book of outstanding value. It is 


well documented, concise and yet constructive. Its two hundred and twenty 
pages are packed with information.” — Public Opinion. 12s. 6d. net 


Social Biology and Welfare 
SYBIL NEVILLE-ROLFE, 0O.B.E. 
This courageous, provocative book, showing the need for a biological 


approach to the understanding of the individual, aims at stimulating thought 
and promoting a challenge to accepted views of social problems. 21s. net 


Family Allowances 
ELEANOR RATHBONE 


“A remarkable book compact of vigorous articles and marshalled facts and 
wide personal experience. It can be read by anyone and ought to be read 
by everyone.”— Lorp BEVERIDGE in the Weekly Westminster. A new 
edition of The Disinherited Family. With an epilogue by Lorp BEVERIDGE. 

15s. net 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


This quarterly journal provides the student, specialist, Government official and 
interested layman with analytical articles, documents, a selected bibliography, and 
running summaries of the work of forty international organisations prepared from 
official documents. Special emphasis is given to the work of the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies. 


$1.35 a copy $3.50 a year 


Worutp Peace FounpatTion, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Science & Society 
(Established 1936) 
Volume XIII, No. 1, Winter 1948-49 
Trends in the Marshall Plan. ........2... . J.J. JOSEPH 
Land in the English Revolution .......... Christopher Hitt 
The Genetics Controversy : 
I. The General Issues . . . . . +» + Marcel PRENANT 
II. Lysenko and the Issues in Genetics . . . . . . . Jeanne Levy 
Book Reviews 
Single copy (quarterly), 50 c. $2.00 per year ($2.50 foreign) 
SCIENCE & SOCIETY, 30 East 20rn St.; New Yor«x 3, N.Y. 
English Representatives : Collet’s.Ltd., 40 Great Russell St., London W.C. 1 











ECONOMICA 


Issued quarterly by the Lonpon ScHoo. or Economics AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
in February, May, August, and November 


Contents of the November 1948 issue (New Series, Vol. XV, No. 60) include: 


Consumption Theory in Terms of Revealed Preference . . Paul A. SAMUELSON 
A Comment on Duopoly . A.C. Picou 
History and Ourselves G. J. RENTER 

The Diagrammatic Representation of National Income Flows R. C. Tress 

Losses of U.K. Merchant Ships in World War II M. G. KENDALL 


Subscriptions and enquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 
Lonpon Scnoo.t oF Economics AND Po.iticaL Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 


Annual subscription : 21s. Single copies : 6s. post free 











OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Partial Contents of April 1949 issue 
What is Industrial Psychology. By Rex Knicut. 
The Structure of Practical Ability. By P. E. VERNon. 
Vocational Guidance in Warrington. By G. W. REEvEs and V. W. WILSON. 
The Relation between Self-Assessment and Test Indications of Practical Ability. 
By Frank Ho.tiypay. 
Annual Subscription: £1 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 

















INDIAN LABOUR 
Organ of the Indian Federation of Labour 
Main FEATURES 

Special Articles on current social and economic subjects. 

Legislative Intelligence containing summary of Acts, Bills, Ordinances, State- 
ments, Communiqués, etc., issued from time to time by the Central Government, 
Provincial Governments and the Indian States. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Labour, Indian and Foreign. 

Industrial Relations Intelligence. 

Statistics of wages, trade disputes, cost of living, etc. 

Indispensable for students of economics and sociology, trade unionists, 


industrial lawyers and industrialists. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 10. Single Copy: R. 1 


The Manager, INDIAN LABOUR, 380 Faiz Bazar, DELHI, India. 








THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Directorate of Labour Information Secretariat, 
BomBay, INDIA 
The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription: 12 rupees, post free. Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 








The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 
The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 
Vol. XV, No. 2 May 1949 
The Modern Party State M. McD. CLoKI£ 
The Theory of Elections in Single-Member Constituencies . . . Duncan BLack 
The Generalized Bi-System Multiplier. . . . John S. CHIpMAN 
Malthus on the High Price of Provisions. ....... . Harry G. JOHNSON 
Reder on Wage-Price Policy .... . . Benjamin Hicerns 
Price Control under Imperfect Competition. . . . .. . M. BRONFENBRENNER 
Annual subscription : $4.00 Single copies : $1.00 
Subscriptions may be sent to 
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THE ECONOMIC RECORD 


The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. 
Partial Contents for December 1948 


Towards a Dynamic Economics . . oe + «os Be Oe 
Professor Jewkes and the Alternative to Planning . .. #D.B. Copranp 
Australian Tariffs and Imperial Control. . . . ... J. A. La Navze 
Financial Systems in Federations. ........... . GL. Woop 
The Australian Coal Industry .... . oe F. R. E. MAULDON 


Published half-yearly in June and December 
Single copies : 5s. (Australian) Annual subscription : 10s. (Australian) 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Department of Commerce, University, 
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Year Book of Labour Statistics 
10th Issue, 1947-48 


This annual publication, now issued in a trilingual edition 
(English, French and Spanish), presents in tabular form the most 
complete data obtainable in the principal countries of the world 
relating to: 

Economically Active Population Social Security 

Employment and Unemployment Industrial Injuries 

Hours of Work Industrial Disputes 

Wages and Labour Income Migration 

Cost of Living and Retail Prices Economic Statistics 

Family Living Studies 


The tables cover the last twenty years. They are compiled from 
the official statistics of more than 60 countries in all parts of the 
world, supplemented in some cases by data obtained from private 
sources. Recent enquiries of the I.L.O. on wages, hours of work 
and cost of living in various countries are reproduced in full. 


An introductory note to each chapter calls attention to the 
principal questions of method to be borne in mind in interpreting 
the data, especially when using them for international compari- 
sons. The statistics are presented in a systematic way with this 
object in view. 


“ Indispensable to statisticians of all countries . . . Illustrates the wealth 
and complexity of the knowledge collected for experts to interpret . . . Through 
the co-ordination and, so far as possible, comparison of the official figures pub- 
lished by different countries, it is possible to gauge world economic trends in a 
way which was out of the question twenty years ago.”——-The Times, London. 


“The eighth issue of the Year Book is a noteworthy achievement, especially 
when viewed in the light of wartime difficulties. The editor modestly credits 
the surprisingly small wartime impairment of statistical data to the increased 
consciousness of the need for adequate statistics in many fields important to the 
war and to post-war activities. A reviewer may properly note, however, the evidence 
of diligence in obtaining and skill in compiling the information, which is highly 
diversified alike in national origins, in subject matter, and in degree of compara- 
bility.”—The Journal of Political Economy, Chicago, Illinois. 


“The Year Book continues to be invaluable to those interested n mternational 
comparisons of labour conditions.”—Economic Record, Melbourne, Australia. 


xv+303 pp. Price: paper bound $3.00; 15s.; cloth bound $4.00; £1. 
p 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 


INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFrFice, Geneva, Switzerland. (“Interlab Genéve” ; 
Tel. 2 62 00.) 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 
P.O. Box 648, Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y., U.S.A. (“Interlab Great- 
neckny” ; J'el. MAnhasset 7-3116, FLushing 7-9185.) 


(Limited distribution only ; orders for publications in the United States should be 
addressed to the Washington Ollice.) 


BRANOH OFFICES 

Canada: Mr. V.C. PuHertan, 3450 Drummond Street, Montreal, 25. 
(“Interlab Montreal”; Tel. Plateau 7801.) 

China: Mr. Hai-fong CHENG, 3rd floor, 754 Nanking Road West, Shanghai 9. 
(** Interlab Shanghai ”’.) 

France: Mrs. A. Moret, 205 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, VII¢. (** In- 
terlab Paris”; TJ'el. Littré 92-02 and 92-03.) 

India: Mr. P. P. Pitxai, International Labour Office (Indian Branch), 
“Cochin House”, 3 Jantarmantar Road, New Delhi. (* Interlab New 
Delhi ’”’; T'el. 7567.) 

Italy: Mr. G. GaLLone, Ufficio Internazionale del Lavoro, Villa Aldo- 
brandini, via Panisperna 28, Rome. (*‘ Interlab Rome "’; T'el. 68 43 34.) 


United Kingdom: Mr. Clifton Rosrins, 38 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 
(** Interlab London ” ; Tel. Whitehall 1437.) 


United States: Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington, 
6, D.C. (* Interlab Washington ” ; Tel. District 8736.) 


OORRESPONDENTS 

Brazil: Mr. A. BANDEIRA DE MELLO, Ministerio do Trabalho, 2° andar, 
Rio de Janeiro. ( “Interlab Rio’’; Tel. 42-0455.) 

Bulgaria: Mr. Dimitri Nrko.ov, 1 Patéritza Street, Sofia-Kniajevuo. 

Czechoslovakia: Dr. Jiri FiscnHer, c/o Ministry of Labour, Prague. 

Egypt: Mr. Ragheb Boutros, P.O. Box No. 3, Heliopolis, Cairo. 

Greece: Mr. E. D. Mazaracui, 51 Patriarche Joachim Street, Athens. 

Ireland: Miss Brighid Starrorp, 1 Upper Pembroke Street, Dublin. (Tel. 
Dublin 6 21 29.) 

Poland : Mr. Jan Rosner, Miedzynarodowe Biuro Pracy, Czerniakowska 231, 
Warsaw, Z.U.S. 

Sweden : Mr. Sture THorsson, Socialdepartementet, Stockholm. 

Syria: Mr. Ihsan JouxHapar, Ministry of Labour, Damascus. 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF PUBLICATIONS 
Australia: Messrs. H. A. Goddard Pty., Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney. 
Palestine : Mr. Leo Blumstein, 35 Allenby Street, Tel-Aviv. 

United Kingdom: Geo. Allen and Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1 (International Labour Review) ; Staples Press 
Limited, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1 ( Studies 
and Reports and Year Book of Labour Statistics). 


Also from Correspondents in Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Colom- 
om Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and 
enezuela. 


Catalogue and specimen copies sent free on request. 


Apart from subscriptions and orders, all correspondence concerning the 
publications (requests for information, suggestions, etc.) should be addressed to 
the International Labour Office in Geneva (Editorial Section). 
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Subseription Rates and Prices for 1949 


. International Labour Review (monthly). Articles on economic and social 
topics ; statistics of employment, wages, cost of living, etc. 
Price : per number, 50 cents, 2s,6d.; per year, $5.00, 24s. 


. Industry and Labour (issued twice a month). Information concerning the 
activities of the I.L.O. and current events in the field of industrial relations, 
employment, migration, conditions of work, social security and the activities 
of employers’ and workers’ o isations. 

Price: per number, 25 cents, 1s.8d.; per year, $5.00, 24s. 


Legislative Series (issued in instalments every two months). Reprints and 
translations of laws and regulations. Annual subscription : $7.50, 37s.6d. 


- Industrial Safety Survey (quarterly). Problems of accident prevention. 
ice : per number, 50 cents, 2s.6d.; per year, $1.50, 7s.6d. 


- Year Book of Labour Statisties (trilingual). Employment, hours of work, 
wages, prices, migration, etc. Price : paper, $3.00, 15s. ; cloth, $4.00, £1. 


. Reports of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. A 
periodical summary of the work of the Organisation. At varying prices. 


. Official Bulletin (issued at irregular intervals). Official documents and 
information concerning the International Labour isation, including 
the texts adopted by the Conference and other meetings. 

Price : per year, $1.00, 5s, 


Minutes of the Governing Body (published session session ). 
Annual su ption : $5.00, 25s. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. Questionnaires and 
Reports, the Director-General’s Report, Final Record, and text of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. Annual subscription : $10.00, £2 10s, 


Documents of other I.L.0. Conferences. Reports and Records of regional 
and technical conferences. At varying prices. 


. Documents of the Industrial Committees. Reports and Records of Proceed- 
ings. Annual subscription : $7.50, 37s.6d. 


. The International Labour Code. A systematic arrangement of the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference 
with appendices and notes (new edition in preparation). 


Oceupation and Health. Encyclopaedia of Industrial Hygiene (new edition 
in preparation). 
. Studies and Reports on economic and social subjects. At varying prices. 
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nieal Papers and Pamplhiets on current social and economic problems, 
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